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THE LETTERS OF A DOOMED 
SOVEREIGN. 


BEING LETTERS OF PRINCE ALEXANDER OF 
BATTENBERG WHEN REIGNING PRINCE 
OF BULGARIA. 


[NoTE.—Some of the letters and telegrams quoted have al- 
ready appeared in Blue Books and other public records 
of the events to which they relate; others are now pub- 
lished for the first time. Where no name is given the 
addressee is a German Officer who had been a friend of 
Prince Alexander’s boyhood, Herr von Beuntz.] 


A HIGH degree of personal courage was required of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg to accept, in the face of Turkish hostility 
and Bulgarian anarchy, the perilous throne of Bulgaria. Two 
letters he wrote shortly after his arrival in that chaotic new country 
of his adoption show that he was under no delusions as to the 
nature of the task which confronted him. Curiously, they were 
both addressed to a brother sovereign in a very similar position, 2 
German Prince, too, trying to lick a Balkan people into some sort 
of civilised shape. 

To Prince Charles of Roumania. 

August 17th, 1879. 

. I am at present passing through the same experi- 
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ence that you had last year; devoted with all my heart to the 
Czar Alexander, I am anxious to do nothing that can be called 
anti-Russian. | But unfortunately the Russian officials here 
have acted with a want of tact that is altogether lamentable ; 
the greatest confusion reigns in every service, and, thanks to 
the decrees of Dondukow, there is a sort of official tacit recog- 
nition of peculation. 


“Every day I am faced with the painful alternatives of 
yielding to Russian demands or being accused in Russia of 
base ingratitude, and of ‘injuring the Bulgarians in their most 
sacred feelings.’ My situation is truly terrible ; I reject every- 
thing I cannot reconcile with my conscience, and have in con- 
sequence to write daily to the Czar in order to obtain a hearing 
before the calumnies of Russian officials have time to reach 
him. I will tell you more when I next visit you.” 


The other letter is evidently in answer to a reply to the previous 
one :— 
To Prince Charles of Roumania. 


August 22nd, 1879. 

“A thousand thanks for your long and kind letter, the 
Grand Cross you have conferred upon me, and the cordiality 
of your reception of my envoy. True, I had never doubted 
your friendship, but it has given me a real pleasure to see it 
confirmed in so striking a manner. To Elisabeth’s kind letter 
I will reply soon myself. Unfortunately, I will not be able to 
visit you till October, for I am much too busy to be able to 
leave the country. My ministers are nervous, and leave to me 
the taking of every decision. One feels very lonely here, 
though I am so busy that I am less affected by it than I 
thought. The idea of marriage is repugnant to me; besides, 
I feel I would have no right to bring a wife to this desert spot. 
Moreover, in case affairs should go badly here, I do not wish 
to be bound in any way, but to be free to take any decision 
without external considerations to influence me. Much will 
depend on the first National Assembly ; it is by no means easy 
to take on the heritage of a Dondukow. 


“On the Jewish question you have my entire sympathy ; 
what a pity it is that the Powers will insist on considering 
themselves the masters of the universe! 


“ Although I am hostile to the Treaty of Berlin, I must 
nevertheless adhere to it in this my new position. I have re- 
ceived my Mission from Europe, and as far as possible I want to 
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conceive it from the European point of view, and allow the same 
law to operate for all. That is why I have sought to help the 
Mohammedans as much as possible, and utilised that favour- 
able opportunity to introduce Compulsory Military Service, for 
if the Mohammedans enjoy our advantages, it is only nght 
they should also bear our disadvantages. 

“T am in everything the opposite of my predecessors; I 
shall make fewer speeches and do more work. I hope the 
final result may be my justification. 

“T only wish our frontiers were settled; until then there 
will be no peace in the land. . . . With many hearty greetings, 

“Your sincere, 
“ SANDRO.” 


With set resolution the Prince worked at the regeneration of Bul- 
garia, meeting, on the whole, with great success. The administra- 
tion was purified, and, true to his German instincts, he paid the 
most careful attention to his army. These reforms inevitably 
created enemies, and Russia was beginning to feel seriously alarmed 
at the prospect of Bulgaria being able to dispense with her patron- 
age and guidance. Something of the resultant difficulties is alluded 


to in a further letter to his royal Roumanian colleague :— 


To Prince Charles of Roumania. 


February 8th, 1880. 


“Troubles are accumulating fast. Every malcontent is in 
receipt of Russian pay, and the Pan-Slavist party, with the 
help of heavy subsidies from Petersburg, is waxing stronger 
every day. Thank heaven the people itself is sound; had I 
only Bulgarians to deal with, my task would be a pleasure. 
I am beginning to know them; they are a fine lot. Thanks 
for your message of comfort and sympathy. Perhaps what 
you say is true, and that after this time of trial is over I will 
be rewarded for this trouble, but I am not sure; the horizon is 
very dark, and God only knows how long the play will last. 

“T am determined to have a definite explanation from the 
Czar. I want to know exactly how he stands with regard to 
this rebellious movement in my capital. I don’t want to judge 
any man hastily, least of all Czar Alexander, but I cannot shut 
my eyes to facts, and some of the facts are ugly enough. 

“Greet Elisabeth from me, ‘ 
“Your sincere, 
“ SANDRO.” 
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He did make the journey to Russia to lay his case before the Czar, 
and got little else than smooth words, and an unmistakeable re- 
minder of the Russian view that Bulgaria was in tutelage. Inci- 
dentally, an attempt was made on his life, frustrated only by the 
train that brought his father being late; the diming room was 
destroyed without its occupants. The common belief at the time 
was that the Prince was a creature of Russia in those early days 
of his reign, but it is clear from his correspondence that the reverse 
was the case. Probably his profound dislike of Zankoff, then a 
Liberal and anti-Russian, drove him more into co-operation with 
the Conservative and pro-Russian party than he would have been 
otherwise ; but much of the tyrannical policy consistently followed 
by the officials was unknown to the Prince, though the discredit of 
it was fastened to him by public opinion. On the 26th of April, 
1881, he wrote to a German friend :— 


“ ... There is no doubt that I have alienated what little 
popularity I ever possessed, yet I do not think I am really to 
blame for this. These people are untrained to the responsi- 
bilities of government, and I intend to try another system. It 
could not well be worse than the present.” 


The “other system” was the coup a’¢tat of the 27th April, and it 
did prove to be considerably worse than the former system. The 
Ministry was turned out and a sort of plebiscite taken under the 
watchful care of Russian officers on the question of vesting in the 
Prince absolute power for a period of seven years. The Prince’s 
victory was to all appearance complete, thanks to the Russians, 
who imagined they were going to govern through him. He was 
under no delusion as to this phase of the situation: 


“ .... The little change I wrote of the other day has 
come to pass, and my Russian friends are in high glee. They 
will be soon undeceived, for ‘je n’ai pas tiré les marrons du 
feu pour eux.’ For a short time I may have to dissemble, 
and the Czar is most graciously sending me three generals to 
help me govern my people! I would rather the Liberals 
than the Russians if it came to a choice.” 

It did come to a choice, and the Russians found themselves opposed 
by the Prince and a crushing majority of the Bulgarian people. 
The Constitution was restored, with Zankoff as Premier. But 
internal dissensions in the Liberal party resulted in the secession 
of this politician, who became a violent partisan of Russia and a 
personal enemy of the Prince. A more intimate question was 
beginning to excite interest : 

“ .... [have suddenly made up my mind to marry, and 
the hapless lady is Princess Victoria, the daughter of the 
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Princess Royal who was, the Empress Frederick who is. Do 
you approve? After all it does not much matter whether you 
do, or whether I do, even, for Russia has decided that she 
disapproves. They were at Stambuloff this very morning 
about it. He is quite delighted at the idea, and sent Canta- 
cuzene about his business. I am beginning almost to like 
Stambuloff ; yesterday I still hated him cordially.” 


The marriage project came to nothing and only served to irritate 
the Czar and win a certain amount of sympathy for the Prince 
among his own subjects. Suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, 
came the outbreak of the Roumelian insurrection. How the Prince 
learned of it is told in one of his most interesting letters: 


“My dear Fritz,— 

“The mine has exploded. I am in the midst of a revolu- 
tion, with one and possibly two wars looming ahead, and the 
Czar invoking all the maledictions of Heaven on my devoted 
head! I was in Varna on the 15th, when Ritsow and Kurtew, 
two leading Rumelian agitators, came to see me and informed 
me that they had fixed the Ist of October for the outbreak of 
a revolution in Rumelia with a view, of course, of uniting with 
Bulgaria. I did not take the thing very tragically, as I had 
heard the same sort of thing before on more than one occa- 
sion; still I argued the matter out with them, and persuaded 
them to put off the attempt till a more convenient season. 
Unfortunately some idiot had arranged to arrest Stojanow that 
very day, and this proved the start of the trouble. I did not 
hear about it till midday on the 18th as something had gone 
wrong with the telegraph. My first movement was to get the 
advice of the Premier, but no one seemed to know where he 
had gone to. At last he was run to earth at Tirnovo, in the 
arms of a new damsel. His advice was sound, though dis- 
agreeable: to throw myself heart and soul into the popular 
movement. By this time there was nothing else possible. 
So I have burnt my boats: the Czar is my sworn enemy, and 
I am a sort of idol of the Bulgarian people. It is truly a 
most amazing transformation. I am afraid I will have to pay 
a heavy penalty for this bye-and-bye, but Bulgaria will have 
benefited by it, and after all a prince has no personality. I 
will keep you informed as regularly as I can. God be with 


es. és 
“Your friend, 


“ SANDRO.” 
19th September, 1885. 
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How badly matters stood with Russia is shown in the next letter: 


“ _... L have just issued orders for an immediate mobil- 
isation of the whole of my army, and convoked the Chamber 
for the 22d, together with a proclamation accepting the Union 
with Rumelia in the name of the Bulgarian government. I 
have had to make the best of the situation, but how the 
situation arose is what I cannot quite fathom. Adolf Koch, 
whom I have always found reliable, tells me he has found out 
that two of the leading Russian officials attended the meeting 
in Dermendere at which the outbreak was decided upon, and 
gave their blessing to the undertaking. If this is so the whole 
thing has probably been engineered by Russia to get rid of 
me. They will not find it so easy—at least, not yet. No 
answer to my telegram to the Czar yet! 

“ Think of me sometimes, and if you still believe in prayer, 
pray for me and this distracted people. 

“Your much worried, 
“ SANDRO.” 
21st September, 1385. 


Philippopel. 
The Czar’s answer came the day after this letter was written; it 
was a peremptory order to all Russian officers in Bulgarian service 
to return to Russia immediately. This was meant to cripple the 
young Bulgarian army that only possessed three officers who had 
ever commanded more than a company; as for the Rumelian 
troops, they had no officers at all. There was practically no 
artillery, the cavalry had an average of one horse for every three 
men. With indomitable courage and energy the Prince set to 
work to create a field army within the few days or weeks that 
might be granted him before the outbreak of war. Turkey, as 
usual, was not ready, but required a few weeks to make her pre- 
parations. Suddenly a fresh enemy appeared on Bulgaria’s flank: 
Servia started to arm with feverish haste, and a concerted press 
campaign against Bulgaria and her prince, fed with Russian or 
rather Pan-Slavist gold, was engineered in the Belgrade press. 
Prince Alexander had always been on excellent terms with King 
Milan of Servia; on this critical occasion he sent him a patriotic 
and dignified letter : 
“ My dear friend, 

“The people of Bulgaria have been made anxious by 
news that reaches them from Servia. I wish to inform you 
that the fugitives have been arrested and conducted back to 
your frontier. My people find it difficult to believe that 
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rumours should be true that tend to break those bonds of 
friendship and of blood that unite our two sister-nations. 

“T therefore turn to you, dear friend, to ask you to em- 
power me to deny the truth of these rumours. 


“The events in Rumelia that have united the two Bul- 
garias can have no aggressive meaning against Servia, and for 
my part I assure you of all my friendship and brotherly affec- 
tion. M. Grekow, a former Minister, whom I have charged 
with the duty of delivering this letter to you, is instructed to 
give you verbal assurances of the real sentiments that animate 
us towards our Servian brothers. 


“Believe me in all friendship, 
“ ALEXANDER.” 


But King Milan, egged on by Russia and Austria, had resolved on 
war. Prince Alexander was not astonished unduly, he had ex- 
pected something of the kind, and he knew that Bulgaria was not 
quite guiltless in her relations towards the neighbouring state: he 
set out the situation very fully in a long letter to his father, Prince 
Alexander of Hesse: , , 


“ ,... For the last two months I have had such a 
terrible amount of work to do that I have often four or five 
tasks to discharge at one and the same time. You know 
every detail of my life, for, alas, it belongs to the public; so 
it remains but to tell you of my personal impressions, feelings, 
hopes and disillusions. One thing that comforts me greatly 
is that you approve of my resolution of the 19th of September. 
. . . When a man is thrown into the water he must swim: I 
was thrown into the water on the 19th, much against my own 
will, and there was nothing left for it but to collect all my 
strength to master the situation. Within the limits assigned 
to me, I think I can say without undue conceit, that I have 
succeeded. I wish some of the politicians who handle me so 
contemptuously in their semi-official organs could be in my 
skin for one week; they would find themselves just a little 
astonished! It is so easy to murmur the words ‘Guarantee 
peace and security,’ but to do it is very difficult; only think of 
the numerous different nationalities I have to combat, the 
rivalries I have to soothe, in a land where every male being, 
from infants to old men, is armed to the teeth, and where men 
commit murder with the light heart with which we would go 
a-hunting. I have to commandeer supplies for an army of 
90,000 men, because there is no money to buy any or even to 
give pay to the officers and men; and above all else I have to 
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tolerate the presence of Consuls in my country who abuse their 
rights of ex-territoriality to excite with impunity the people 
to rebellion against me. If I have succeeded notwithstanding 
all this in keeping internal peace, I must in common justice 
ascribe much of the credit to the Bulgarian people, who, from 
Karawelow down to the merest peasant have behaved in exem- 
plary manner. For this they have my esteem and my thanks ; 
indeed, I cannot sufficiently praise their coolness and reason- 
ableness, their fidelity and endurance. 


“ The foreign outlook is bad. The enemy has strong cards, 
and my only slight consolation throughout all this trouble 
is the consciousness that I am not to blame for the hand 
they hold. I make an exception with regard to Servia. In 
this case the Bulgarians have all reason to smite their breasts 
and confess they bear the blame. I fear they have been ill 
neighbours, especially during these last two years. Out of 
sheer political shortsightedness and flirting with demagogic 
theories, they have been constantly flying in the face of King 
Milan and his people; why, they even disavowed their own 
Prince out of spite for Servia, at the bidding of a Kojander. 
Bitter is the vengeance that is being exacted now! I do not 
deny that our elder sister Servia might have behaved with 
greater generosity in the moment of our peril, and forgiven 
the youthful peccadilloes of her younger sister. Apart from 
that, I think it would have been infinitely wiser of the Servians 
to have tried to use Bulgaria’s impotence to benefit rather than 
to hurt. Milan’s policy is not to my taste, for it is a policy of 
revenge, but I cannot acquit Bulgaria of blame. There’s the 
rub. It is impossible to say what the near future will bring 
forth; but one thing at least appears to me certain, that the 
two Bulgarias will never separate of their own accord. 


“European statesmen are fond, in their papers, of ascrib- 
ing the Union to the machinations of a few personalities, and 
of spreading the impression that the people are comparatively 
indifferent to the venture; so I have resolved to call together 
a General Assembly of the nation to decide what answer to 
return to the Sultan as soon as the decisions of the Conference 
shall have become known. Besides, I do not wish to assume 
the sole responsibility of the momentous choice between Peace 
and War. It is only right that the people, on whose shoulders 
the brunt of the war would fall, should have the decision in 
their own hands. 

“Many false reports have found their way into the news- 
papers, but it has been quite impossible for me to cope with 
them and contradict them as they arose. .. . 
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“To pass a verdict on my army is impossible, for the 
officers and men have yet to undergo their baptism of fire. 
We will have to await the first battle to see how they fight, 
but their ‘moral’ and discipline are beyond praise. They 
have seven hours’ drill a day, so that the Rumelian Militia has 
learned more in these six weeks than during the six years of 
its previous existence. The health of the troops is excellent, 
their armament and equipment extremely deficient; there is 
specially a lack of uniforms. I have locked up every tailor 
in the land, and seized every bit of cloth, in shops and even in 
private houses ; the value of the trews and great-coats already 
turned out in this way is about 2,000,000 francs, and there are 
not enough yet. My Bulgarian army is now provided for, but 
in Rumelia there was absolutely nothing. Thank Heaven we 
did not require boots, as the whole army wears these ‘opancs’ 
that every man has already. The spirit of the troops—pace 
certain war correspondents—is admirable throughout the whole 
army, and I can look forward with complete confidence to the 
fight. 

“If I could only concentrate my forces on one point they 
would amply suffice to smash the Servians and thereafter meet 
the Turks with success. But I have to extend my outpost 
line from Burgas to Widrin, which badly splits up the army, 
though even so there will probably be enough to oppose the 
Servians. But I have not enough men to face a double enemy 
on two fronts, unless our inferiority in numbérs were compen- 
sated for by fortunate circumstances, and by the extraordinary 
valour of my troops. The Servians, unfortunately, are not 
likely to declare war till we are busy with the Turks. 


“For a fortnight the Servians have been busy on the 
wires; every morning they are going to declare war, every 
evening they give out a contrary order. If only we could 
have them to ourselves, we would beat them easily. 


“T am, on the whole, in excellent health at present. The 
amount of work and its interesting nature, the scent of danger 
and the feeling of responsibility have braced me up and revived 
my spirits. . . . The constant activity to organise national de- 
fence, the life with the troops, all these things I am fond of. 
I am glad, too, to see people with sour faces brighten up after 
they have seen me. Not a soul mentions the word ‘constitu- 
tion.’ They all obey me now; I fear this idyllic and patri- 
archal state of affairs will not last long, but it is good to have 
lived it! I am not afraid of war, for I am not afraid of death. 
I am quite ready to die, and would feel a sort of joy at getting 
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rid of my hateful position at Sofia while benefiting my Bulgar- 
ians at the same time. For the very memory of me would 
not allow them rest till they possessed the whole of their 
country. 

“T don’t think my abdication is practical politics at the 
moment; but the European situation is such that it were well 
to keep one’s liberty of action. Just now, at all events, as I 
said, it is out of the question; for, if war comes, why—there 
are many bullets flying about,—who knows?—perhaps one 
from the rear... . 


“P.S., 13 November, 2 a.m.—As I closed this letter I re- 
ceived the Servian declaration of war. God help me—I will 
do my duty. Shame, eternal shame, on this fratricidal war!” 


His first care was to try to secure Turkey’s neutrality, at least for a 
time. He wrote to the Sultan in these terms: 


“T have the honour to bring to Your Majesty’s knowledge 
that the King of Servia has declared war upon me. Under the 
circumstances I propose withdrawing my troops from Eastern 
Rumelia, pending the decision of the Powers. As this attack 
has been totally unprovoked on my part, I trust that Your 
Majesty will take measures in concert with me for the defence 
of Bulgaria. 

“ ALEXANDER.” 


The result of the brief campaign is a matter of history, how the 
invader met with trifling successes at the outset until, by dint of 
herculean efforts, the Prince poured his troops into the Slivniza 
position, repulsed the Servians, assumed the offensive and drove 
them from line to line in headlong flight back to their own frontier, 
only to see the fruits of victory snatched from him by the inter- 
vention of Austria. To his father he sent the following telegram 
on the 26th of November: 


“Just re-entered my capital at the head of my victorious 
troops. Received by people with incredible enthusiasm. I 
am proud of them.” 


Shortly after the war, he made a tour of his new province: the 
situation was still insecure, for no one knew how far Russia 
would go in her open determination to supplant Alexander, and, 
although profoundly impressed by the efficiency of the Bulgarian 
troops in the field, the Turks were still threatening war. The 
fit of optimism induced by his sudden leap into popularity did not 
last very long; just before setting out for Rumelia he wrote to 
his sister, H.H. the Countess of Erbach: 
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“ My dear sister, 


“Hunted high and low like a worried deer, overworked 
to an inconceivable degree, so that for the first time in my 
life my eyes are in a state of mutiny against the constant 
strain, I have not been able to write to you till to-day. In 
a few days I must, in the course of my difficult profession, 
make a journey through Rumelia that will last 19 days. God 
give me strength to last it out, for there is still so much for 
me to do! The Bulgarians have no compassion, and work 
as one will there seems to be no satisfying them. There 
are renewed threats to drive me from the throne—after all 
I have done, this is hard, and undeserved. No doubt all these 
evil plots are the fruits of foreign suggestions, but surely the 
Bulgarians should be old enough by this time to distinguish 
between their real and their sham friends. As things stand 
at present it were hard to tell how this fight will end, that 
Russia is engaged in for my political existence. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of Bulgarians are on my side, but the actions of the 
odd one per cent., thanks to foreign help, depend on circum- 
stances over which I have no control. ; 


“From the very beginning I have always feared home 
more than foreign complications. The former are at present 
very much to the fore. Until the autumn, when the matter of 
the Constitution comes up for settlement, my throne will be 
like a loaded dynamite bomb. 


“Well, come what may, I will die fighting, and should the 
Bulgarians ever prefer the yoke of the foreigner to the rule 
of an honest-thinking prince, that is, after all, their business, 
and they would spare me the trouble of shedding a tear of 
regret for them... . ” 


To all appearance, however, the tide of his popularity was still 
running strong; the attempt on his life at Burgas had the usual 
effect of such stupid enterprises, and he had some difficulty in 
restraining the ardour of his new Parliament that insisted on 
wanting to proclaim him Czar of all the Bulgarians. There was 
trouble with the superior officers, some of whom did not consider 
that their services during the war had met with adequate recogni- 
tion at the hands of their sovereign; there seems indeed to have 
been some ground for complaint of favouritism on the part of the 
Prince and his War Minister in some of the military appointments. 
Many of the malcontents eagerly welcomed the advances of the 
agents of Russia In the 20th of August, at night, the Struma 
infantry regiment and the cadets of the Sofia military school 
surrounded the Palace, captured the Prince, made him sign what 
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purported to be an act of abdication, and hurried him and his 
brother on board the State yacht out of the country. By the 
time the Prince had reached Lemberg in Galicia, he was joined by 
some of his friends who for days had remained in anxious ignor- 
ance of his movements. He found that the reign of the conspira- 
tors had been short-lived ; the Liberal party, whose loyalty he had 
always distrusted, had, under the leadership of Stambuloff, rallied 
round the cause of the Prince, and were rousing the whole country 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. From Lemberg he wrote: 


“ .... lam terribly done up, and have suffered acutely 
during this last week. It is not the physical discomforts, 
but the ingratitude of my people, to whose good I devoted all 
my energies, and the shameful conduct of the army I have 
just led to victory, that have wounded me most. And then 
the painful situation in which I found myself for five long 
days, never knowing whether I was not to fall a victim the 
next moment to the weapon of an assassin. . . . It has been 
too much! 


“There seem to be no less than three governments in 
Bulgaria at the present moment; one at Sofia, another at 
Tirnovo, and a third at Schumla. In Sofia the most complete 
anarchy must reign, for I cannot get a wire through. In 
Schumla it is a sort of military dictatorship under the com- 
mander of the local garrison. The Tirnovo government is 
the only one that seems to have any widespread authority in 
the land. I am almost mad and do not know whom to trust 
or what to do....” 


When it became apparent that the crushing majority of the army 
and the people viewed the revolt of Sofia with indignation, and had 
remained loyal to the Prince, he yielded to the urgent representa- 
tions of Stambuloff, and returned to Bulgaria. His reception was 
extraordinary ; even the Russian Consul attended officially. This 
was a trap, however, into which the too confiding Alexander 
walked unwarily. Overjoyed at what appeared to be a sudden 
recognition by Russia of the hopelessness of the battle she had 
been waging against him, he hastened to write in the following 
terms to the Czar: 
“ Sire, 
“ Ayant repris en mains le gouvernement de mon pays, 
J’ose soumettre 4 Votre Majesté l’expression de Mes remercie- 
ments pour lattitude de Votre représentant 4 Roustschouk. 
Celui-ci, par sa présence officielle 4 la réception qui m’a été 
faite, a montré au peuple bulgare que le gouvernement im- 
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périal ne saurait approuver Il’acte révolutionaire dirigé contre 
Ma personne. 


“En méme temps Je sollicite de Votre Majesté la per- 
mission de Lui soumettre l’expression de toute Ma gratitude 
pour l’envoi qu'elle a daigné faire en Bulgarie du Général 
Dolgoroukoff. Car en reprenant le pouvoir légal en mains, 
mon premier acte est d’exprimer 4 Votre Majesté ma ferme 
intention de faire tous les sacrifices nécessaires, afin d’aider la 
magnanime intention de Votre Majesté de faire sortir la Bul- 
garie de la crise grave qu'elle traverse. Je prie Votre 
Majesté d’autoriser le Général Dolgoroukoff 4 se concerter 
le plus vite possible et directement avec Moi. Je serais 
heureux de pouvoir donner a Votre Majesté la preuve défini- 
tive du dévouement inaltérable dont Je suis animé envers 
Votre auguste personne. 


“Le principe monarchique Me force 4a rétablir la légalité 
en Bulgarie et en Roumélie. La Russie M’ayant donné la 
couronne c’est entre les mains de son Souverain que Je suis 


prét 4 la remettre. 
“ ALEXANDRE.” 


It is difficult to imagine what fit of political imbecility can have 
seized the writer of such a sentence as the last one, unless he 
penned it with the deliberate purpose of making it impossible 
for him to retain his crown. The letter without the last sentence 
was a clever utilisation of the blunder of the Russian Consul in 
attending the Prince’s reception, or of his superiors in sending 
him there ; with it, it was an act of abdication infinitely more fatal 
than the scrap of paper the Prince had signed, with a revolver at 
his head, a week or two before. For a long time all the efforts of 
the Czar had been directed to the task of driving Alexander of 
Battenberg from Bulgaria, and at the very moment when the 
supreme effort had so miserably failed, the Prince laid his crown 
at the feet of his sworn enemy! 


In the provinces, the Prince’s progress had been like a Roman 
triumph, but the contents of the fatal letter had leaked out before 
he reached the capital and his reception there was freezing. It 
was the end. The Czar’s answer was not long in coming; it was 
peremptory : 


“J'ai regu le télégramme de Votre Altesse. Je ne puis 
approuver le retour de Votre Altesse en Bulgarie, prévoyant 
les conséquences sinistres qu'il peut entrainer pour le pays 
bulgare, déja si épouvé. La mission du Général Dolgorou- 
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koff devient inopportune: Je m’abstiendrai d’elle dans le triste 
état de choses auquel la Bulgarie est réduite tant que Vous y 
resterez. 


“Votre Altesse appréciera ce qu'elle a 4 faire. Je me 
réserve de juger ce que me commandent la mémoire vénérée 
de mon Pére, l’intéret de la Russie et la paix de l’Orient. 


“ ALEXANDRE, Imp.” 


A curter dismissal, more insulting in its tenour, could not have 
been devised, and to make retreat impossible, the Czar took care 
that its contents should be known to the press even before it 
reached the Prince. Although the Prince’s extraordinary letter 
had directly invited such an answer, the Czar’s telegraphic dismissal 
of their Sovereign filled the Bulgarians with patriotic anger. Poli- 
ticians, officers and ordinary citizens vied with each other in 
exhorting the Prince to return a defiant answer. But in vain; on 
September the 7th he issued a last proclamation to his people ; on 
the same day he left his capital never to return. There is a 
pathetic ring in the last sentence of a letter he had written the 
day before to the friend of his youth: 


“ .... This is my last day of kingship. It has been 
a curious experience, one no man could ever envy me for. I 
have tried to do my duty; frankly I don’t know whether I 
have succeeded or failed to save Bulgaria. For myself I have 
had all the gambler’s mad sensations without the gambler’s 
stake—and I have lost! I suppose it was doomed to be thus 


from the first. 
“T hope soon to see you; thank God! I am a mere man 


once more... 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 


TRANSLATION OF FRENCH PASSAGES ABOVE. 
“ Sire, 

“ Having once more the reins of government in My hand, 
I beg to submit to Your Majesty the expression of my thanks 
for the attitude of Your representative at Roustschouk. By 
his official presence at the reception given to me, he showed 
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the Bulgarian people that the Imperial Government could not 
sanction the revolutionary acts directed against My person. 

“TI take this opportunity to beg Your Majesty to allow 
Me to submit also the expression of My gratitude for the 
mission in Bulgaria of General Dolgoroukoff. In resuming 
My legal powers, My first act is to express to Your Majesty, 
my firm intention to make all the necessary sacrifices to aid in 
Your Majesty’s magnanimous decision to help Bulgaria out of 
her present grave crisis. I pray Your Majesty may direct 
General Dolgoroukoff to consult with Me as soon and directly 
as possible. I should be glad to give Your Majesty some 
definite proof of the unchanging devotion I entertain towards 
Your august person. 

“The monarchical principle forces me to re-establish the 
rightful regime in Bulgaria and Rumelia. Russia gave Me 
My crown; it is in the hands of Russia’s sovereign that I am 


ready to return it. 
“ ALEXANDER.” 


“TI have received the telegram from Your Highness. I 
cannot approve Your Highness’s return to Bulgaria, foreseeing 
as I do the sinister consequences it might entail for the Bul- 
garian people, already so sorely tried. The mission of 
General Dolgoroukoff is now become superfluous. I will 
not proceed with it in view of the sorry state in which Bul- 
garia will be so long as You remain in it. Your Highness 
will know where duty lies. I reserve the right to judge what 
steps may be dictated to me by the blessed memory of my 
Father, the interests of Russia, and the peace of the East. 


“ ALEXANDER, Imp.” 











JANUARY, 


TRADE BOOMS AND CRISES. 


THE bounding prosperity of our external trade in the present 
year amounts almost to a mystery. It confounds and disappoints 
the sincere Tariff Reformer, who profoundly believes that his only 
is the right doctrine to save what he thinks is a decadent nation 
and empire. To the ordinary business man it is an agreeable sur- 
prise. Even the political economist is a bit out in his calculations 
regarding it. 

As I write, the latest returns are for the ten months ended 
31st October, 1912, and the total amounts are as follows :— 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, IN MILLIONS STERLING. 


Ten months, 1912 ... ws 599.9 
Ditto IQII ... ws 550.0 
Increase... ads .-» 49.9 or 9 per cent. 
October, 1912 a « (fe 
Ditto IgII den ~~ Cay 
Increase ... edn .. 10.3 0r17 per cent 


EXPORTS: BRITISH AND IRISH. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. TOTAL. 





10 months, 1912 ... 402.6 .........04. ME  ihidiconns 495.5 
Ditto, 1911 a ee SE. Gaitetsannes 460.9 
IR aeccsinten MOD asians er skideninenss 34.6 
Ditto per cent ....... |, aoe ; a an 74 
Month of 
October, 1912 ... 48.3 .....seeeeee SD ~ scdticcviese 58.3 
| ae enero ae 52.1 
Increase ......... GD simsionets Bae. sesteisvests 6.2 


Ditto per cent. ...... SRD ceuiticicnss BG nscsvconsess 





a/ 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS COMBINED. 


Ten months, I9I2 ... «+» 1005.4 
Ditto IQII ... +» IOIO.9 
Increase ... .. 84.5 or 84 per cent. 


BULLION AND SPECIE. 





SURPLUS 

IMPORTED. EXPORTED. IMPORTED. 
Ten months, 1912 ... 562 ...... SR - xoriee 6.1 
Ditto I09QII ...... a . eo 5.5 
IMCTeAaSe ......00000. Oe secses we 0.2 


So that we are not really sending our gold out of the country 
to foreigners, as some unhappy protectionists argue, but we are 
importing more and more, and adding to our surplus as we go 
along. But the bullion account varies much and depends greatly 
upon international banking, although it is really, in a large degree, 
a constituent of commercial dealing. 

If we go into the details of our external commerce for the 
present year we find the same “boom” prevailing throughout the 
mass. 

As a rider to this statement, we have the gratifying fact that 
unemployment in the Trade Union Circle has got down to the 
minimum of two per cent. That is a point which under any 
circumstances can hardly be lowered, for there are always changes 
going on in all manner of occupations, and the mere natural shift- 
ing from one employment to another would fairly represent such 
a sum as two per cent. In the “boom” year of 1900 it was the 
same, and then gradually increased till, in 1904, it reached six per 
cent., and then declined to five in 1905 and 3.6 in 1906. In 1907 
it rose to 3.7; in 1908 to 7.8, and then gradually declined to the 
present satisfactory position. This rise and decline compares with 
the total of imports and exports, though not exactly, year by year. 
For example, in 1900, the total was 877 millions sterling, but fell 
to 869 in 1901. In 1902 it rose again to the level of 1900, and 
slowly rose till, in 1907, it had reached the unprecedented figure 
of 1,163 millions. Wages do not rise automatically as prices do, 
because there is no general sliding scale to rule this branch of 
social life. It has been adopted in some cases, and in a section 
of those rejected. Hence it is that a high rate of unemployment 
may continue a year or so longer than the recovery of prices in 
the market. Another feature is that the values of the goods in 
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our external trade cannot influence the wages fund so much as the 
Home Trade division, because the latter is five times the extent 
of the former in pounds, shillings and pence. Returning to the 
values of our imports and exports—in 1908, they fell to 1,049 
millions—114 less than in 1907. They then rose gradually till 
last year the sum mounted up to 1,237 millions, and, for the ten 
months of the past year (1912), the sum of 1,095 millions was 
attained, which, at the same ratio, means 1,314 for the whole year. 
So that, in a rough way, wages have followed in the wake of 
these prosperous times. It may be that the establishment of 
Labour Exchanges has tended to adjust the wage fund to the 
market price because of the facility afforded to the employer in 
filling up vacancies, and because the employed are made more 
independent of their environment and adverse circumstances. 

Will this Boom continue, and how long will it last? 

Much has been written on Trade and other “ cycles,” and the 
commercial crises have occupied the attention of some of our lead- 
ing economists. The puzzle of the present period is—that it 
should last so long. In such a case the common-sense plan is to 
go to the history of past experience. One man is conspicuous 
in his treatment of the subject, and that was the late Stanley Jevons. 
He traced the periods of the trade cycle back for 177 years from 
1878. Beginning with the commercial crises of 1701, he gives the 
length of the cycle from crisis to crisis, in the following manner: 


I7OItoOI7II ... «.. «. IO years 
kT rr 
- § 6. Sry 
| 6g 
oe ee 
4 hE | 
SO SOE. see ty. ccs 
, - .. a 
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a  - 
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tL 
it 2 i eergs ” 
«|. PS 
a 
 £ % Sr 
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17 periods, or 177 years. 


The average cycle would, therefore, be 10.4 years. But, it 
will be seen, some of them are more prolonged, and vice versd. I 
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suppose Jevons, in fixing his dates, would put down the year of 
most intense depression, and where a difference of only a year 
happened, it was probably a doubt as to which one was the greater 
sufferer. In that case the matter of a few months did not matter 
much in the ultimate ratio. Another point for consideration seems 
to be that even banking disasters and panics on Change occurred 
sometimes ad interim. _ It is, therefore, worth while glancing at 
these various disturbances in our commercial annals to see if we 
can get any further light on the subject. Now, seven years 
previous to the first crisis, mentioned by Jevons, the Bank of Eng- 
land was commenced as a business concern. In two years’ time 
(1696) a banking panic set in and the great bank had to suspend 
payment. With the aid of the Government of the day the trouble 
was got over and the bank resumed. That was only seven years 
before 1701, but the disaster to the bank does not appear to have 
extended far. But a more extensive panic happened in 1720 
owing to the bursting-up of the famous (or infamous) South Sea 
Bubble Scheme. Thousands of people were ruined; and hence 
the crisis of 1721 is noted above. What aggravated the disaster 
was a similar crash in France about the same time, owing to the 
collapse of John Law’s plan of a Bank of France and East India 
Company. In 1745 Bonnie Prince Charlie raided England, and 
Consols fell to 76. Not long before the “Three per cents.” had 
stood at 107. The Highlanders had to retreat very soon and the 
panic subsided, but it occurred three years only after the year 1742 
as one noted for a commercial crisis. In 1763 a banking panic 
took place at Hamburg and Amsterdam, which corresponded with 
a crisis in England. Another coincidence was that of 1793. The 
Bank of England could not discount the bills of a certain com- 
mercial establishment. It failed for a million. A panic ensued 
and about a hundred provincial banks suspended payment. The 
Cabinet decided to assist by the issue of Exchequer bills, and 
confidence was restored to the Bank, but there were other fatal 
causes at work, and the depression lasted a long time. It was a 
time of war with France; there had been a bad harvest; and 
the system of issuing “notes on demand,” even by merchants, had 
a bad effect. Another poor harvest was that of 1794, and a bank 
panic took place in Northumberland. This intensified the crisi* 
then prevailing, which lasted till 1797. 

Leoni Levi has these striking remarks as to the condition of 
things which characterised that period of our history. He says: 
“In Ireland there was great discontent. A mutinous spirit per- 
vaded the navy, and trade was much depressed. But the spirit of 
the nation was not crushed, and the people determined to support 
the Government at whatever cost.” The crisis of 1805 seems to 
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have lasted a long time, for, in 1808, a motion was brought before 
the House of Commons for a Committee of the whole House to 
inquire into the state of trade and navigation. A petition to 
Parliament was presented from 30,000 people who were suffering 
from the want of the common necessaries of life. In 1807 and 1810 
ad interim crises seem to have taken place when many good 
houses suspended payment. Of course the chronic cause of the 
most of this distress was the war with France. After Waterloo 
the tension was relieved, but the evil effects of the struggle lasted 
for years. In 1817 an interim panic appears to have taken place, 
and 240 banks suspended payment. After that disturbance had 
subsided, a few years of prosperity set in, till, in 1825, another 
crash took place. Speculation, wild and disastrous, had taken 
place among all classes who had money to spare. The “ Annual 
Register” of the time gives a striking picture of the financial 
epidemic which had set in, in these words: “ All the gambling pro- 
pensities of human nature were constantly solicited into action and 
crowds of individuals of every description, the credulous and the 
suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the raw and the experienced, 
the intelligent and the ignorant, princes, nobles, politicians, 
patriots, lawyers, physicians, devines, philosophers, poets, inter- 
mingled with women of all ranks and degrees, spinsters, wives and 
widows hastened to venture some portion of their property in 
schemes of which scarcely anything was known but the name.” 
The South American States were mainly the objective. Peruvian, 
Brazilian, or Mexican loans were the magnets. Such mines as the 
“Real del Monte” simply lured the victims to destruction. The 
population in 1821 was only 20 millions, compared to our forty- 
five. The value of the nation as a going concern was only about 
three thousand millions sterling, against our twenty thousand mil- 
lions, or thereabouts. Nevertheless, that comparative poverty 
yielded nearly fifty millions sterling in those wild and foolish 
speculations, in the short period of four to five years (1821-1825). 
The result was inevitable. Prices came down by the run. Com- 
mercial houses became bankrupt; companies were wound up; a 
run on the banks resulted in over sixty, in the provinces, closing 
their doors. The Bank of England itself had to borrow a loan of 
two millions from the Bank of France in order to keep itself from 
following suit. 

This was one of the crises recorded by Jevons, and his next 
is that of 1839, but, strictly, 1836-39, a prolonged one. But, in 
1830, a small one occurred in consequence, it is said, of a number 
of bad harvests. The centre of the 1837 depression rested in 
America. In New York no less than two hundred and fifty 
businesses went to the wall. The “corresponding” firms in Eng- 
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land suffered. In Manchester 50,000 persons lost their employ- 
ment. Birmingham, Nottingham, Scotland and Ireland suffered 
severely. In fact it was world-wide in its effects. The President 
of America, of the day, attributed the panic to bad banking and 
over-speculation in business generally. In 1847, 1857 and 1866, in 
the Jevons’ list, severe crises were experienced. In the “hungry 
forties” there was a period of continued distress for years. Its 
history is so well-known that it need only be alluded to. It was 
a prolonged crisis. In 1847, in consequence of over-speculation in 
railway shares—then in their infancy—the holders could not meet 
their calls, and a panic ensued, aggravated, no doubt, by the famine 
in Ireland and general commercial febrileness. The Bank of 
England Charter was relaxed on condition that the minimum of 
discount should be eight per cent! Think of it! In 1857 the 
trouble arose in America again, and many banks were closed there 
and here. The Bank of England again secured an Act of In- 
demnity for an over-issue of notes. In 1866, as many “ Ancient 
Britons” of the Victorian era will remember, the Overend-Gurney 
smash took place with liabilities amounting to something like 
forty millions. The 11th May was called the Black Friday, when 
eight banks stopped, and Lombard Street suffered a kind of siege, 
owing to the multitude of despairing creditors. The Bank Charter 
was again suspended, with a minimum discount of ten per cent. 
this time. A Royal Commission was moved for, but refused, the 
President of the Board of Trade stating that it was all owing to 
“reckless, imprudent and unsound speculation.” During the pre- 
vious ten years about three hundred “ limited” companies had been 
started with a capital of about five hundred millions sterling. No 
doubt, that was only about a third of the amount invested in 
similar companies in the last decade. But, then, the national 
wealth was only a third of what it is now, and the Limited Liability 
Act had not then been long in existence. 

Since 1866 we have not had any such crises, or anything 
approaching thereto excepting the Baring affair, or the American 
panic of 1907. In 1871 to 1873 we had a period of prosperity 
and abnormal prices in, at least, two of those years. It was due, 
in part, to the Franco-German War sending us more and more 
customers. But, at the same time, it must be acknowledged that 
the usual turn of the commercial tide—the revolving cycle of trade 
—had come round to the prosperous point of the commercial 
compass. After that a relapse took place, and a depression of 
trade set in, intensified by a prolonged strike in the coal trade of 
South Wales. The depression generally lasted long into the 
seventies. In the autumn of 1879 a revival of business took place 
and continued till the end of 1883, when another depression set in. 
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In the middle of that decade it was felt rather severely, and a Royal 
Commission sat on the question. If space permitted it would be 
interesting to review the evidence. But it wont,sol goon. In 
the early nineties we had boom years, and then another depression 
of trade. It was like clock-work. In 1900 another year of great 
prosperity took place, no doubt strengthened by the lavish expendi- 
ture upon the Boer War, for which we afterwards paid a severe 
penalty by the increase of the National Debt, and the restriction 
of investments in factories and commerce, which latter continued 
till about 1¢05-6. Taking the exports (British only) as a test, 
what do we find? In the boom year (1900) they were 291 
millions; in 1901, 280 millions; in 1902, 283; 1903, 290; 1904, 
300; 1905, 329; 1906, 375; and in 1907, 426 millions. In four 
years an increase of only nine millions! In one year (1905) an 
increase of 29; in the next year an increase of 46; and, in 1907, 
an increase of 51 millions sterling on the value of our home pro- 
ductions exported to foreign and Colonial ports. In 1908 these 
exports fell off 49 millions, and again, in 1909, there was a reduc- 
tion of 48 millions upon 1907, but an advance of one million upon 
1908. In I910 the progress was 52 millions over the preceding 
year. In 1911 there was an advance made of 24 millions; and, in 
1912, for the ten months ending 31st October, there was an increase 
of 28 millions over the corresponding months of 1911, which, at 
the same ratio, will probably amount to 33 millions for the whole 
year. 

What are the inferences to be drawn from these facts? The 
first and most prominent is—that there is a “tide in the affairs” 
of trade; and that the Jevons’ law is approximately correct; but 
that there were minor crises occurring occasionally ad interim. 

We left off his summary at 1878 thus :— 

17 periods, or cycles, 1701 to 1878, 177 years, or 10.4 average. 
Add: 1878 to 1885, 7 years; 1885 to 1895, 10 years; 1895 to 1905, 
10 years. Total, 20 periods of 204 years, or 10.2 average. This 
result is simply a confirmation of the same theory. 


Secondly, as regards the minor crises, they are mainly interest- 
ing to us as throwing light on the effect which the panic of 1907 
had upon the present cycle, through which we are passing. Is 
the inevitable depression of trade, in obedience to the general 
law of the cycle, to come “soon or syne,” as the Scotch people say? 

It will be seen that a few intermediate crises have occurred 
during the long period of two centuries. Such disturbances as 
War (1745) only extended to the locality in the way of depression. 
Over-speculation, as in 1837, may influence other countries as well, 
but not to a world-wide extent, except the whole of the nations 
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of the earth have reciprocated, which is unthinkable. Famine and 
wrong fiscai policy, as in the eighteen-forties, can only influence 
the particular countries where they operate—at all events, to a 
limited extent. In the case of the whole cycle of trade—ten years 
—the total world of commerce is involved. It is like the tidal 
wave—irresistible. It rises in spite of petty obstacles, and con- 
tinues till exhausted, and then recedes. It is contributed to by 
millions of human beings bent on exchanging, bartering, trading. 
It may be that some countries are sooner affected than others. 
They are the leaders in this great march of events, and, probably, 
the first to turn backwards again. War (local wars) outside an 
Armageddon does not much hinder this overpowering force of com- 
mercial gravitation. The strikes of working-men do not affect it 
to any great extent as, for example, the coal and transport strikes 
of 1912. Even the policy of the financial magnates such as 
Rockfeller, or Morgan, or a Speyer cannot turn its “bore”-like 
crest aside. Look, for instance, at our own Stock Exchange, 
where certain questionable practices have been exposed over and 
over again. No effective cure has been found. A Royal Com- 
mission sat upon the question some thirty or forty years ago, and 
a variety of opinions were elicited from witnesses. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission were never carried out, and the 
course of exchange and commerce held on as if such inquiry upon 
that (the centre of the financial business of the world) and on the 
depression of trade had not taken place. 

What is the inference applicable to the present state of trade? 
Since 1900—the latest “boom” year, according to the gospel by 
Jevons—twelve years have elapsed. According to his doctrine, 
the “boom” should have been in the year 1910. Since then the 
imports and exports have increased “ hand over fist,” and unemploy- 
ment has not been lower except in one preceding year, and that 
was in 1873, when prices rose so abnormally. But there has been 
an intermediate stage—the Yankee panic of 1907. In 1793 to 
1804-5 there was a stretch of twelve years from minimum to 
minimum, which would mean the same number of years from 
maximum to maximum; or, probably, from 1797 to 1808-9. But 
that was owing to a prolonged war principally. Then we had one 
of fourteen years from 1825 to 1836-0, from minimum to minimum, 
into which a violent fit of railway speculation had been imported, 
and which also superinduced another American panic. Judged by 
that precedent, we should now have a round of trade-prosperity 
from 1900 to 1914, and then—a climb down! Is it likely to be 
so? We must remember to divide the cycle period of about ten 
years and a half into (say) three parts, which have usually shown 
up thus: 3} depressed, 3} prosperous, and 3} hovering between 
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the two. This estimate, of course, is only approximate. During 
the period 1901 to 1912 (inclusive) we have had three distinctly 
prosperous years (1910-12). And if we include the last half of 
1909 we get 3} years. In addition thereto 1907 for the first three 
quarters was distinctly flourishing, but it was interrupted by the 
American Panic. We have thus four years and a quarter that we 
can safely say were prosperous—judging from the exports of 
British manufactures as a standard. And these years were also 
prosperous, more or less, in other lands than ours. The rest of 
the twelve years were depressed or uncertain. We have, however, 
had a fair proportion of the cycle founded upon commercial and 
industrial prosperity. What of the future? Whocan tell? But, 
generally speaking, in the past, a highly booming year—being 
abnormal—precedes a rapid fall. The descending barometer of 
trade is usually more speedy than the rise. Hence it is likely that 
1913 will begin the descent into the commercial Hades. I hope 
not, but I cannot resist the logic of the facts and the reasoning 


therefrom. 
W. TURNER. 





THE IRON WORLD. 


SOME writers call this the Iron Age—the lineal successor of the 
Bronze Age. That iron, in all its various modifications, has played 
a prominent part in the history of the world no one can deny. That 
it is taking a leading share in the development of civilisation at the 
present time. is just as much a truism as the other assertion. It 
helps nations along the path of progress as much, if not more so, 
than coal. Therefore, any country which has vast geological stores 
of these two primaries has an enormous premium to help it in the 
race of international competition for commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, or scientific prizes. 

With this consideration in view it is most interesting to see the 
position in which certain nations of the world stand relatively to 
each other. That is, in the matter of the production of iron, either 
in the raw (ore) state, or as smelted. One of the publications by 
which we can get any such approximate view of this matter is 
issued by Parliament yearly, and, generally, towards the close of 
the year. 

The latest one (Cd. 6460) was issued recently, and contains the 
returns for the year 1910. The date is rather belated for up-to-date 
business men. Perhaps some energetic press correspondent could 
get it out a little earlier, but then it is prepared by a ten to four 
officer, as Punch would call him, and the time per diem (six hours 
only!) is very short indeed. Very! But we have not only the hard 
(or soft) working official at home to deal with, but your “frightful 
example” Chiyaman, and others “sich,” to deal with. And John 
Chinaman detests’ statistics. So do the Bolivians, Persians, Brazi- 
lians, and Turks. How the parliamentary official manages to pre- 
pare the return is a mystery. However, we are glad to have it as 
it is. Each return is a separate one for the particular year it deals 
with, and as we happen to have the one for 1907 as well, we can 
compare the two years, and see what progress (or otherwise) has 
taken place. The heading runs thus: 


Summary of Output of Iron (contained in or obtained from 
Ore raised in the individual countries), in the British 
Empire, and in Foreign Countries :— 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Increase 
1gI0. 1907. _ or otherwise. 
Metric Tons. Metric Tons. Metric Tons. 


Country or Colony, &c. 





Great Britain and Ireland 5,055,583 ... 5,209,224 ... D.153,641. 


Australia 
Canada 

| ae 
Newfoundland 


Total Empire 


41,137 .. 
151,077 --- 
12,419 ... 
563,278 ... 


1,500 


69,873 ... 
.. D. 3,304 


15,723 


473,919 «.. 


--» L 39,637 


I. 52,104 


I. 89,359 





5,824,304 





. 5,800,239 ... 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary 
Boznia and Herzegovina ... 
Belgium 

China 

Cuba 

France 

Algeria 

Madagascar 

Tunis sad 
German Empire ... 
Greece 

Italy ‘ee 
Japan die _ 
Korea (or Corea) 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 

Norway . 
Philippine Isles 
Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 


U.S.A. 
Total—Foreign Countries 


World Total 


1910. 


166,500 ... 
8,083,760 ... 
283,245 ... 
292,600 ... 
67,189 ... 
43,602 ... 
2,254,820 ... 
No return ... 
49,500 ... 
110 ... 

1,680 ... 
2,983,000 ... 
4,315,600 ... 
3,300,000 ... 
«+ 27,741,990 .. 


1907 


1,782,407 ... 
90,410 . 


113,020 


41,737 «-- 
- 1. 440,590 
3,043,086 ... 


545,120 ... 
my 17 


395,000 


25 


4,727,722 
2,732,843 


No return... 
752735533 +++ 
396,090 ... 
200,553 «+. 
51,043 ... 
4,524 ... 
2,607,433 --- 
85 ... 
72,303 «.. 
395 «+. 

No return... 
2,821,217 ... 


I. 24,155 


Increase 


or Decrease. 
Metric Tons. Metric Tons. Metric Tons. 


1,854,700 ... 
72,990 ... 
44,030 ... 
77/513 ++ 

835,590 ... 

5,165,980 ... 


596,349 ... 
8. 


I. 72,293 


.. D. 17,420 
.. D. 68,990 


I. 35,776 


11,522,894 
I. 51,220 


I. 166,500 
I. 810,227 
D.112,845 
I. 23,047 
I. 15,246 
I. 39,078 


I. 161,783 


... D.412,122 
.» L 567,157 
-26,195,341 ... 


1.1,546,649 





58,230,756 





53,853,801 ... 


1.4,376,955 





+» 64,055,150 





59,054,040 ... 


1.4,401,110 
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There is a difference of eleven tons in the increase between 
the details and the totals in the Blue Book. It is probably in the 
Grecian figures, which are given as 390,09 for 1907 (evidently a 
misprint), and 283,245 tons in 1910. Passing on, it is interesting 
to observe the changes which have taken place in the output of the 
various leading countries as producers of iron. France seems to 
be ahead of them all with an increase of over a million and a half 
tons, or 41 per cent., in these eventful three years. And it should 
be remembered that for three-quarters the former year (1907) was 
a very prosperous one. Had it not been for the American panic 
of October it would probably have been classed as a boomer. The 
U.S. America also had an increase of 1} millions, but the per- 
centage, owing to the larger factors, was only a little under six. 
The Germans came next with over eight hundred thousand 
tons increase, or eleven per cent. Sweden shows up next with 
over half a million tons increase, or 20 per cent. Cuba follows 
suit with 440,000 tons increase, or 111 per cent. Then comes 
Russia, with an advance of 161,000 tons, or about six per cent. 
The rest of the foreign countries are all below the limit of 100,000 
tons increase. . 

Glancing at the fall off section in foreign lands, the following 
is a summary: Luxembourg, 442,000 tons, or 16 per cent.; Spain, 
412,000 tons, or 8.7 per cent.; Greece, 112,000 tons, or 28 per 
cent.; Belgium, 68,000 tons, or 61 per cent. This is rather serious 
for these four countries. The total increase for all foreign States 
was 8 per cent. and for the British Empire it was under a half 
per cent. For the grand total of the known world it was 7} per 
cent. Great Britain and Ireland showed an actual decrease of 2.8 
per cent., or 144,000 tons. Canada and Newfoundland retrieved 
the position with an increase of 142,000 tons, or 27 per cent. And 
Australia, which seems to have been but a beginner in digging for 
iron ore, in 1907—producing then only 1,500 tons of pig iron—had 
the enormous percentage increase of 2,640, or a dead weight of 
39,637 tons. The percentage seems almost ridiculous, but, of 
course, it was owing to the diminutive first factor in 1907. But, in 
dealing with all these figures, it must be remembered that the iron 
produced and here recorded is only that which is derived from the 
particular country against which those figures stand. The heading 
of the return explains that position. For example, in the case of 
the United Kingdom, on a reference to the Statistical Abstract for 
1911, we have the following :— 

IGgIO. 1907. 
Pig iron from British ores «s+ 40755735 «-. 5,126,049 
Ditto from foreign ores ... .-» §,036,363 ... 4,087,332 





Totals hal hae ... 10,012,098 ... 10,114,281 
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This return is in long tons of 2,240 lbs. If converted into 
metric tons it would be about 160,000 tons more in each year. 
The same remark as to the addition of foreign ores smelted would 
apply to all ports using them at home or abroad. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that the 64,000,000 tons of iron, as noted above, is 
all the pig iron produced in the world, for France, Belgium, and 
Germany import iron ore largely. On the other hand, Spain and 
Sweden are the principal exporters of it. If, therefore, we take 
the tonnage of the ore exported from those two countries, and 
calculate sixty per cent. of it for the pig iron derived therefrom, 
we come pretty near to the truth regarding it. In 1810 those two 
countries exported 12,698,000 tons of iron ore. About sixty per 
cent. of smelted iron out of it means 7,618,000 tons, and which 
amount, added to the sum above recorded for the whole world, 
would mean 71,673,000 tons, as the total output for the great globe 
itself. An optimist, perhaps, would add a million or two to that 
amount, making, let us say, seventy-three million tons, and he 
would not be far astray in making such an estimate. America has 
such vast stores of this mineral that she needs not to import any. 
Neither does she export it. Algiers and other small exporters 
send away hundreds of thousands of tons of iron ore, but the extra 
million or so of iron would fully cover that export of ore when 
smelted. 

Turning to the value of this leading production in the world’s 
industry let us see what it amounts to. The Americans, for 1910, 
assess their 27,741,990 metric tons of pig iron at £87,292,656. The 
British 5,055,583 metric tons was valued at £17,008,812. Both 
run about 43 8s. per ton. The French export price in 1910 was 
the same. If we take it at that the 73,000,000 tons would reach 
the value of £248,000,000 sterling. This is a gigantic sum to be 
turned over yearly in one particular branch of the world’s industry. 
Nevertheless, it is not all that is represented when we consider the 
various branches of machinery, iron ships, cutlery, electrical ap- 
paratus, etc., etc., into which this wonderful mineral is turned. At 
the same time, so far as we have gone, it seems to represent, in 
the shape of “ore” and “ pig,” about 25 per cent. of the mineral 
production of the whole world—the details of which need not be 
stated here, but which are estimated at the round value of one 
thousand millions sterling. 

No wonder it is said that the iron trade, as a whole, is the 
earliest indicator of a coming boom in prices. Chemicals, coal, and 
cotton have each been credited as being the herald of better times, 
but it is safe to say, if the evidences of the competition between 
them were closely scanned, there can be little doubt but iron would 
carry off the palm. 

F. S. S. 





A POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


HIsTorRY has a curious habit of repeating itself, and the experience 
of one country to-day may be the experience of another country 
to-morrow. More particularly is this likely to be the case where 
the conditions, principles, and elements generally are more or less 
on parallel lines. 

It is not by any means an easy task to analyse and describe a 
crisis faithfully, with the heat of battle fresh in the mind; and 
when a crisis is well past us, a criticism of its points may excite 
little or no interest. But in this case the political crisis which en- 
veloped New Zealand at its General Election in December, 1911, 
should receive widespread attention, because what occurred there 
on that occasion, and the reasons that led up to it, will ere long find 
a sympathetic echo in English politics. 

For twenty-one years the Liberal party dominated New 
Zealand politics, with a strong majority behind it; and it seems 
more than strange that such a strong party should so suddenly 
collapse, and its ranks become completely demoralised, so that its 
old-time supporters should look upon it as being “deader’n Julius 
Cesar.” But so it is. 

The advent of this Ministry was the direct outcome of the ’90 
Strike, and, as might naturally be expected, labour legislation pre- 
dominated in its earlier years. Later on, however, the party 
counted amongst its supporters men to whom the claims and the 
aims of labour were anathema. The Liberal party was never a 
squatter’s party, so they could rail against the iniquity of large 
landed possessions, and suggest the bursting up by means of a 
graduated land tax, but any such tax that the party imposed failed 
utterly in accomplishing such bursting up. But upon any other 
serious policy there was little agreement, and that little, as time 
wore on, grew less; the chief reason being, that each individual 
member was too busy protecting his own particular party iniquity to 
have any time for further general reform. The prayer of each 
little clique amounted to this, “Keep the broom out of our stable.” 
And the Labour party, who in the earlier nineties were led to 
expect great things, found that the benefits that were given them 
by this Government were being taken from them by the party who 
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supported the Government, and that the benefits they actually 
received at the hands of the Liberals, were being made the basis, 
the means, of their further exploitation by the Liberals, as well as 
by others. And the position of labour, though advanced on the 
one hand, had been so retarded on the other that their position was 
steadily growing worse instead of better. 

Of the leaders of this party there were three—John Ballance, 
a great statesman, Richard John Seddon, a great politician; Sir 
Joseph Ward, a great financier. But the greatest of these was 
Seddon. He was a man who could read the barometer of public 
opinion, and act upon it in time to come into harbour on a flood 
tide. He was a man who could dominate a party and control the 
multitude ; and in taking up the Seddon mantle, Sir Joseph Ward 
essayed a task that might dismay any man. Never a strong fighting 
man, always too peace-loving, the task before him of keeping his 
party together, and at the same time providing for such reforms as 
the country demanded, and had in part been promised, were more 
than any lesser personality than a Seddon could hope to grapple 
with. The only buoyant factor behind him was the strength of 
his party, which, in fact, was too strong in point of numbers for its 
own safety. For, when the writer endeavoured to warn them, 
months before, of what the coming elections would mean to them, 
they were too strong in their own strength to heed any such warn- 
ing, and so they were engulfed in a political avalanche that so 
overwhelmed them that their recovery as a party is doubtful. 

When the first sign of party decay set in is rather doubtful. 
It began, however, in the ranks of Labour, who, finding that the 
advantages given them in the Arbitration Court, were being abused 
by the employers, that for every £1 increase in wages, five, ten, 
even fifty pounds were being charged on to the public, whilst the 
public were told that these advances were due to the avarice of 
labour. This was again further aggravated by the attitude of the 
Judge of the Arbitration Court, who invariably threw in his weight 
on the employers’ side, and not infrequently interpreted the Act 
as under Common Law, instead of in equity and good conscience. 
To repeated demands made by Labour, the Government promised 
various amendments to the Arbitration Act, amongst other things, 
promises that were never redeemed, and one reason why was be- 
cause some at least of the Government supporters were anxious to 
stifle the Arbitration system, revert to free trade in labour matters, 
well knowing that individual bargaining might lead to cheap labour, 
even if it resulted in a series of strikes. And Labour, if it did not 
see all this, at least felt it, and the cry arose, “Put Ward out,” thus 
blaming Sir Joseph for the sins of the party. The Opposition, 
seeing the unsettled state of the public, took advantage of the 
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occasion, both in the “ House” and from the platform to disseminate 
unworthy insinuations, innuendoes, and even false charges of cor- 
ruptions, which, aided by doubtful methods of intrigue at the polls, 
and the support of four or five “rats,” when the “House” met, 
finally consigned what was left of the once powerful Liberal 
Government party to the opposition benches. 

It will thus be seen that Labour was the predominating factor 
in the fall of the Ward Government. The question naturally arises 
as to what is the attitude? what are the aims of the Labour party? 
Labour generally is under a great disadvantage, inasmuch as it 
lacks full and complete expression. It has not the power to articu- 
late its wants in algebraical quantities, nor with mathematical pre- 
cision. But to the student of their ways and utterances, their re- 
quirements simply amount to this: They want a “square deal,” not 
only politically, but commercially and socially. They object to 
having to sell their labour at cost price or less, whilst their oppres- 
sors are making a profit out of their labour, or out of their poor 
spendings of anything from ten to one hundred per cent. They 
object to them and theirs being made degenerates of, and finally 
be cast on the scrap heap of .useless humanity, in. order that the 
useless rich may live in luxury, or that those who are not now in 
the ranks of the useless rich may ultimately get there as the result 
of their exploitation of the poor. 

For a time honours are with the squatter party, as the reward 
of their insinuations, false charges, election intrigues, and the broken 
promises of some, at least, of the present supporters. But what of 
the future? Can the present Government survive another election? 
We think not. Their “ca’ canny” policy, together with the possi- 
bility of a financial slump, an engineered slump, the first seeds of 
which were sown within six or eight weeks after the last election, 
the loss of trade which this will occasion, the probable exodus of 
large numbers of workers to Australia, driven there by the slump, 
will cause the vials of public wrath to be so emptied on the Govern- 
ment’s head at the next election, that they will in turn be but a 
remnant of a party. Will this restore the Liberal party to power 
again? Extremely doubtful! Some of its supporters are too non- 
progressive, and ought long ago to have been in the Conservative 
camp. Some of this party are so wrapped up in their own par- 
ticular methods of exploitation that they will not see the “ hand- 
writing on the wall.” Some of the party are so far radical, that, 
failing a truly progressive Liberal policy on a “square deal ” basis, 
they will join the Labour party. The only alternative would be a 
“fusion” party on Australian lines versus Labour. If this re- 
sulted, then Labour would in all probability be the dominating 
party. And what of the Labour party proper; can they obtain a 
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straight-out majority? Not without fusion should ensue between 
the Conservatives and a portion of the Liberals. But with the 
advance of education, the amount of political literature available 
and availed of, the vast amount of organising work that is going on 
unceasingly, the political Labour party, which yesterday was but a 
puling infant, is to-day putting away its childishness, and to-morrow 
will celebrate its manhood in a manner befitting a man. 

Australia has already experienced a Labour Government. New 
Zealand will, ere long, follow suit. 

And what is the position in England? Governed by a Liberal 
party that is heterogeneous instead of homogeneous, a party made up 
of all manner of cliques, each of which is studying its own particular 
interests rather than national interests, a party that includes a num- 
ber of idle rich, includes also others who are busily exploiting the 
nation in order that they, too, may soon join the ranks of the idle 
rich, unmindful of the fact that when they die they cannot take 
their riches with them, for their riches would only burn if they did. 
Unmindful of the fact that “it is easier for a camel to go through 
the needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter heaven,” or why the 
parable of the “ Rich man and Lazarus?” And whilst they are busy 
piling up their riches they are denying the nation at large a “ square 
deal.” This party is opposed by greater conservatives than them- 
selves, who are ready by means of insinuation, innuendo, charges of 
corruption, and by intrigue to hurl them from office on the first 
possible opportunity, and—they are attacked on the other hand by 
Labour, who, tired of asking for, of waiting for a “square deal,” 
are now preparing to govern themselves, instead of being mis- 
governed by others. 

But there is another party to be considered. The party of 
despair, who have lost faith in any form of government, who only 
ask for a “square deal,” but despair of any methods of getting it 
short of revolutionary methods, which shall include all the horrors 
of syndicalism. 

If the Liberal party would so far mend its ways as to insist 
upon a “square deal” for all, or if the Labour party succeeded to 
the Government benches the party of despair would soon cease 
to exist. But, failing that, the party of despair may so dominate 
the affairs of the nation, that it may not only lead to a civil war, or 
a syndical war, but may open the door to outside belligerents who, 
whilst England is busy subduing her starving poor, may subdue her 
and them at the same time. The pendulum of the law of compen- 
sation (vide Emerson) has swung out nearly as far in favour of the 
rich as it is possible for it to go. Will it, on the return swing, go 
as far in the opposite direction. 

WALTER MADDISON. 





“THE LITTLE RAG OF FAITH 
THAT IS LEFT.” 


Apologia pro fidé mea. 


THE intellectual unrest of our time has invaded every corner of 
human thought, and nowhere with more serious effect than in the 
time-honoured preserves of the Church. The Higher Criticism, 
as it is called, has lopped off here and weakened there to such an 
extent that one of the acknowledged leaders of the Church 
declared a few years ago in one of his since published letters: 
“The Churches won’t know themselves fifty years hence. It is 
to be hoped some little rag of faith may be left when all’s done.”! 

In the effort to retain or recover the faith the oft recurring 
cry has been “Back to Christ!” No cry could be wiser or ring 
more true to the Christian instinct. But what has been its 
outcome ? 

Fifty years ago Broad Churchmen caught up the cry, and took 
their stand confidently on what they called “the things that cannot 
be shaken.” Alas! even these unshakable things have been torn 
in pieces. The things that could not be shaken were then still 
essentially and even formally Christian. But where stands formal 
Christianity to-day? Where, indeed, stands the ordinary idea of 
“Revealed” Religion to-day? Men do not avow even to them- 
selves a non-Christian attitude. But the educated, thoughtful 
members of the Church are becoming honeycombed by this 
amazing insecurity of belief. The suggestive metaphor becomes 
a grim reality. The faith that is left seems already but a veritable 
“ rag.” 

We question, indeed, if the Church has ever been face to face 
with so terrible a sphinx as that which to-day propounds its trying 
riddle. 

It is a critical time to take stock. Merely to denounce the 
crisis is folly. Such an attitude must be left to the ancient Church 
of Rome—the true guardian and residuary legatee of the 
Irreconcilables, in whatever communion they are found, though 
even she seems to feel here and there the modern breath. 


1. Late Professor Marcus Dodds, D.D. 
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What is needed to-day is a freer outlook and a deeper vision. 
Faith is assuming and will more and more assume quite new 
expressions. Church-worship and Book-worship have both gone. 
And steadily, whether we will or no, what we may quite fairly call 
the Religion of Nature is taking their place. We are having to 
rehabilitate Religion on new lines and with new material. Man is 
learning, and has in fact been driven, to fall back on his own 
nature—to realise himself fearlessly as the open doorway into the 
Infinite. The sacred words and thoughts of the Christian ages 
have begun to lose their ancient virtue and almost to disappear 
from memory. 

Can Nature even in its widest sense give us any ray of 
comfort to put in their place? The utmost reach of science has 
been to reduce our conception of the Universe to that of a great 
evolving Process. But what light can a mere Process yield to the 
heart of man? So little does one of our modern poets look for 
light from either Science or Religion that he renounces faith 
altogether and falls back on pure Stoicism. Speaking of the tales 
that Hope tells “of other worlds more bright,” he says: 


“Who trusts, the happier he: 
But nought of virtue dwells 
In that felicity! 
I think the harder feat 
Were his who should withstand 
A voice so passing sweet, 
And so profuse a hand— 
Hope, I forego the wealth thou fling’st 
Abroad so free! 


Here, where I fail or conquer, here is my concern, 
Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or I fail. 
Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale: 
I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance, and victorious Death, 
Life and my doom obscure, 
Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail.” 
—W.s. WATSON, “ Hoge of the World.” 


It is not difficult to read here between the lines. The old 
strong faith of his fathers has slipped from his grasp, and the 
deeper, clearer vision has not yet fully taken its place. 

The conception of God as the Heavenly Father was Christ's 
chief practical contribution to the religious consciousness of His 
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time, and it will remain the leading element in the religion which 
He taught. But after all it is but a picture. What then is it a 
picture of? Science of course disowns all knowledge of the picture 
or what it stands for. Psychology is baffled and timid as to what 
is behind it. Some of the Church’s own most discerning minds 
have not hesitated to declare that “the Church cannot face the 
great social work before her with her present knowledge of God.” 

What a position for the Christian Church to take up! What 
is the meaning of it? Its explanation goes deeper than all 
merely theological differences. The fact is, the religious life has 
been the last to reach the.Inductive stage. The Renaissance in 
its essential appeal to facts has only now begun to take effect in 
the field of Religion. We all know how the old pre-Reformation 
deductive attitude barred the way to all real scientific advance, and 
how the radically new Baconian method became the starting point 
of the subsequent scientific revolution. 

To the spirit of that revolution there can be no limit. It has 
overflowed into regions that even Bacon never dreamed of. We 
are face to face to-day with questions which raise the most 
momentous issues the world can face. Men ask: to-day not only 
whether God is, but what He is, and what our relationship to Him 
is. And the time-honoured Church’s answer does not satisfy. 

What relationship does Christ’s teaching of the Fatherhood of 
God bear to the modern demand for a philosophy of religion? 
Simply, of course, that of a metaphor. It is the most stimulating 
and attractive metaphor that man will probably ever devise. 
The philosopher and the child can both enjoy it. But men to-day 
ask the fundamental question of all religious philosophy, “ What is 
the abiding relationship between God and man, between the 
Infinite spirit and the finite?” For /hat is the relationship of 
which the never-to-be-forgotten Christian metaphor is the picture. 
Is it one whose nature is for ever hidden from us? Or have we 
any means of discerning, or at least experiencing it, if (as is 
obviously the case) we may not define it in the terms of ordinary 
speech? Surely here God “hath not left Himself without a 
witness.” 

A relationship close and intimate there must of necessity be. 
And though it seems, on the face of it, a master anomaly that 
the greatest mystery man has to face should be that of his own 
nature, not only religious experience, but the whole course of 
religious thinking leads to the conclusion that in God the human 
spirit somehow “lives and moves and has its being.” Nay, more, 
the world’s profoundest thought in the past has converged on the 
conviction that there is in some deep sense an identification of the 


2. Professor D. 8. Cairns, Aberdeen. 
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human with the Divine Spirit—that there is a point in the nature 
of man where the Divine and the human meet and are felt to be 
one. The strongest Christian minds of the early centuries were 
full of this Master thought, and that they inhaled it or distilled it 
from the words and life of Christ is certain. But the Church 
became slowly secularised and lost her early secret. 

Now, obviously, if this central thought is the secret of Christ’s 
teaching, it is a secret that is on the face of it not readily 
assimilable by the popular mind, and therefore we are not likely 
to find it paraded in any bald, definite form in His teaching. And 
this is so. “To Jesus Christ Himself the secret of religion was 
perfectly revealed ”—revealed, that is to say, to His inner con- 
sciousness, not as propositions that could be formally announced, 
or even as distinct conceptions that could be intellectually bodied 
forth to Himself. 

To what faculty or power then in Jesus did this intense secret 
consciousness prove to be a response? Simply to his intuition— 
that is to say, to his native power of inner vision. 

The very thought of this transcendent privilege of the 
human spirit is the true “evidence of things not seen.” As a 
matter of fact, “for the first time in history there appeared on 
earth one who absolutely trusted the Unseen, who had utter 
confidence that Love was at the heart of all things, utter confidence 
also in the Absolute Power of that Absolute Love, and in the liberty 
of that Love to help him” (D. S. Cairns). It is here that the 
community of the Divine and the human makes itself a reality and 
shows itself to the enraptured human spirit as its true and abiding 
home. 

Now though Jesus was not in the habit of directly expounding 
this great spiritual reality, he certainly lived it out and made it 
shine forth under one form or another in all His teaching. 

We may be sure, in fact, that we are here very near to His 
spirit and in touch with much of his deepest thought. 

It so happens, however, that he used one or two favourite 
forms of expression in His daily ministry, and it is well to look at 
these carefully, and to ask ourselves if they seem to illustrate or 
corroborate what we have indicated. 

The chief of these phrases was “the Kingdom of God” or 
“the Kingdom of Heaven.” He distinctly taught that this King- 
dom had “come near” to them. Indeed the fact that He was 
proclaiming this Kingdom was itself dignified with the title of 
“the good news.” And nothing is more remarkable than that 
the proclamation of the “good news” was instantly received with 
joy. The iteration and reiteration of this joy on the part of the 
disciples is the most marked feature of the record. 
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The historian indeed says that “the early Christians were the 
most essentially happy people of the day. Jesus had filled their 
hearts with a sense of new and greater possibilities.” 

There was more even than this. If we turn to the record we 
must be struck, if never before, with the astonishing fact, told 
in the most unassuming but most confident manner, that the 
instructions given by Jesus to His disciples when he taught them 
and sent them forth, were to preach the good news, heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, etc. 

No suggestion as to method, nor hint at a possibility of weak- 
ness on their part was given. The commands were explicit .and 
seemed simply matter of course. And, strange to say, they were 
boldly and faithfully carried out, even for several generations, as 
history shows. 

What was the secret, not only of such a joy, but of such a 
healing power as was thus inaugurated and exercised? 

It was simply that by the exercise of His amazing spiritual 
consciousness He had probed to the depth of that human nature 
of His and ours, which in its realised kinship with the Eternal 
can appropriate that power.over matter which is everywhere the 
essential prerogative of Spirit. 

That is to say, this “Son of Man,” this man who was pre- 
eminently man, in the supreme exercise of a power which is 
potentially ours as well as His, had risen into a sense of identifica- 
tion with the Eternal Spirit, Whom He dared with sacred 
familiarity to call Father, and thus entered ifso facto into the 
possession and exercise of the free gracious power which that 
Eternal Spirit brings with Him and confers on those who intensely 
realise and trust Him. 

And when we combine these two characteristic facts of His 
ministry—the “good news” and the healing power which they saw 
Him exercise continually, and themselves began to exercise on 
every needy brother man, the wonder is, not that there was joy, 
but that they could contain themselves at all in their new-born 
enthusiasm. No wonder they called themselves “new creatures.” 
They, in fact, became possessed of a new consciousness. They 
realised the presence of the Eternal Spirit filling their hearts to 
overflowing, and in so doing they entered into the “Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Now Religion in this deep sense does not stand alone. It is 
seen to be a great natural fact throwing a light on all Nature. Is 
there then any analogy to be found in the lower plane of being 
that may tend to corroborate, so far as it goes, the high place now 
claimed for our human nature? 

Such analogy or parallel, to be of value, must be drawn from 
the most universal aspect of material Nature. It was Hesiod who, 
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long ages ago, spoke of the Ether as the “ Home of God,” discern- 
ing in it the most subtle and ubiquitous analogue of the Divine. 
Another version of his words describes the Ether as the “ parlour ” 
or talking-room of God, corresponding in this case very closely 
with the almost exact equivalent expression of Bishop Berkeley in 
which he described Nature as “God's ceaseless conversation with 
His creatures.” The Ether may be called the Material a/ter ego 
of the Eternal Spirit, vibrating throughout with untold energy— 
in our own bodily frame and in every form of material things. 

As Dr. Wendell Holmes says, “ Before this new manifestation 
of cosmic vitality which we call Electricity—Force stripped, stark 
naked, nothing but a filament to cover its nudity—we feel like 
taking the posture of peasants listening to the Angelus. How 
near the mystic effluence of mechanical energy brings us to the 
divine source of all power and motion!” 

This universal electricity, though it remained for ages quite 
mysterious and totally unavailable in the direct service of man, has 
in our day become his familiar and powerful servant. But mark 
the unvarying condition for receiving its help. It has to be 
drawn down and harnessed. Man has to devise appropriate 
mechanism to withdraw some part of it, and set it to the work he 
may appoint for it. The energy of the individual Dynamo is the 
measure and the limit of its ultimate share of the free Energy in 
the air. It is “straightened” in itself, never in the free air. No 
set of physical facts could well be conceived more directly 
analogous to the spiritual relationship we desire to illustrate. Jesus 
proclaimed openly that the “ Kingdom of Heaven” had come near 
to them, that they were living in it, and that the healing works were 
the visible sign of its presence. It was theirs, there and then, and 
not merely in a future world. He called on them to share the 
joy which He had in its possession, and prayed that that joy of 
His “ might be fulfilled in them.” 

But the absolutely necessary antecedent and accompaniment 
of that joy was faith. “If ye have faith and doubt not, ye will 
say to this mountain, “Be thou removed and cast into the sea!” 
“O thou of little faith! Wherefore didst thou doubt?” Their 
faith was the measure ard the limit of the blessing received. 
“ According to your faith, be it unto you.” 

From what has been said it might appear, as if on a large 
reading of that Order which is “Heaven’s first law,” the very 
Kingdom of Heaven itself and all that it brings with it were part 
of that universal law of “Nature” which pervades all things, and 
that the miraculous has no place therein. The instinct that would 
so interpret the facts of the Kingdom we do not hesitate to say is 
sound and entirely consistent with the most exalted conception of 
God that we can frame. 
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But we are told that “this would still leave one great miracle 
untouched and unexplained—the baffling fact that Christ was able 
so to reveal the unseen God as to enable us absolutely to trust 
Him.”8 

With the spirit of this contention we are in perfect accord. 
This great fact of Christ remains, and it baffles the ordinary canons 
of interpretation. But if the view of the Kingdom already given 
is, as we believe, the Scriptural and well-founded view, then the 
appearance of such an one as Christ at some stage or another of 
history is equally natural with the whole conception and mugen 
ance of that Kingdom. 

History is the perpetual Self-Manifestation of God. It is 
man himself who is miraculous. Man by his very nature is part 
of, and so is capable of responding to, that Divine Manifestation, 
and the full response such as was at least tentatively seen in the 
case of Christ and His immediate followers is ever a great possi- 
bility of Nature, which it is for the growing faith of man to enable 
God to make an actuality in human history. Christ was the one 
outstanding “miracle.” But He was so because He was the out- 
standing man of his race, the true typical Son of: Man, just as “the 
Supernatural” is the perfect flower of the Natural. 

What, in short, zs that Kingdom but just the realised con- 
sciousness of the Eternal and Unseen? And in crossing with our 
spirits the borderland between the Eternal and the Impermanent— 
between the Unseen and the Seen, into what warmly kindred 
forms must we and do we translate that Eternal and Unseen? In 
the answer which Scripture itself gives to this question, is it not 
remarkable to find that the only positive nouns made use of are 
these three, Spirit, Light and Love. We are told: John iv., 24, 
“God is Spirit and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
Spirit”; I. John i, 5, “God is Light and in Him is 
no darkness”; I. John iv. 8, “God is ove.” And as 
if to emphasize the literalness of this last, we are told, 
I. John iv., 16, that “He that dwelleth in Love dwelleth in 
God.” It is striking but not surprising that all these declarations 
are reputed to be by the man who best understood his Master. 

They are also each and all what we may call Universals. Not 
one of them conveys the idea of what we mean by Individuality 
or even Personality. Personification here seems a superfluity, 
though as a matter of fact, in our limited and ordinary experience, 
we cannot body forth any of the three except by blending them 
insensibly with a personal form. But these three characterisations 
stand, and we don’t consider it is too much to suggest that they 
have been waiting down the Christian ages to be ready in “the 
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fulness of the times” to serve as a great spiritual triptych for the 
faith of our near future. All three so answer the demands and 
conclusions of modern thought that they seem to form a challenge 
for all time. And the question to-day is, Can the leaders of the 
Church, while preserving and prizing the tried riches of her past 
experience, accept the new position created, whether she will or no, 
by science and criticism, and do so with absolute confidence in the 
true basis of Christ’s own teaching? 

Has she the moral stamina and the spiritual discernment to 
confront the most advanced and apparently materialistic science 
with the conception or rather the consciousness of a penetrating 
All-loving Spiritual Presence, answering, and far more than 
answering, all the necessarily impersonal asseverations of science, 
and at the same time filling the heart and life of man with a Love 
of which all the abstractions and generalities of both science and 
criticism know and can know nothing? If she has not, she would 
seem fated to disappear. She cannot afford to minister only to 
the ignorant and superstitious. She must learn to lay bare the 
true zatural foundations of all religion. If she is wise she will 
at least look about her and ask herself if no such problem was ever 
before encountered in the life of man’s spirit, and if so, scan it 
well, even at this apparently late hour. 

Now it might be thought a quite sufficient answer to this to 
turn back to the early Christians and to note how Christ’s own 
faith and love were a perfect answer to all misgivings as to the 
Church’s future. What He enjoyed and lived by is equally open 
to us, and if it were simply to reassure a listless Church, the droop- 
ing faith of Christian men can always find fresh inspiration where 
it was first imparted. But that, however valuable in the daily 
teaching of the pulpit, is not our aim here. We are dealing with 
a situation which the pulpit may not credit with being Christian at 
all, and yet to all appearance it is fast becoming typical of our 
educated thoughtful classes. To cite the positive anthropomorphic 
teaching of Christ is futile. We do not deny that the personified 
illusions of religion are of value, of immense value. What 
we want to know is whether genuine spiritual religion 
is absolutely bound up with this personified faith? 

We regard it as what the religious world would call provi- 
dential, that in the very age when such a vital question is being 
raised by thoughtful men, we should have been privileged to have 
our attention called to one great faith of the far back past that 
has survived with this very impersonal faith as its distinguishing 
feature. It is in vain to attempt to point the finger of scorn at 
such a faith and such a people. It is long since beyond rational 
challenge that the ancient people of India were, partly by their 
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hereditary spiritual powers, and partly by long sustained concentra- 
tion, much more keenly alive to unseen things than any of our 
(Western peoples. Their whole literature as well as personal inter- 
course with them attest this everywhere. And the point of keen 
interest to us at this critical time in our own spiritual history is, 
that at a far back period in their history, this ancient people 
too had passed through just such a crisis as is now overtaking us. 
They, too, had lost their ancient personal Gods. External Nature 
and personal Gods no longer satisfied them. The blackness of 
darkness beset them, and they had to grope their way anew to a 
faith that banished all their misgivings and proclaimed itself to be 
a faith for all time for thinking men. 

Has this ancient faith, then, any light to give us? Can it 
help us to recover the “God” whom, in the ordinary sense, we are 
fast losing altogether? Most certainly it can. For it refound 
Him, as Christ did, with a richness and a certainty more reliable 
than ever in our own inner nature. “I in them and Thou in me.” 

The Eternal Spirit is Sudject as well as Object. We can clasp 
Him to our hearts, for He is in truth the very soul and centre of 
our being. He and we (as Christ, too, taught in the fullness of 
His own appropriation) are one, inseparable for ever. To put it 
briefly then, and with entire plainness of speech, the question 
involved in all that has been said is, Can our religion survive the 
loss of this great conception of a Personal God? To many pious 
souls the question may seem but atheistic blasphemy. But it is 
surely more than interesting to reflect on the remarkable extent to 
which, within the last generation especially, the conception of the 
Divine Immanence has found favour both in and beyond the 
Church. This conception is really a provisional form of, and great 
stepping stone towards, the Impersonality of the Divine Nature. 
Indeed, if it were held exclusively it would imply that conception 
and be quite a remarkable suggestion of its meaning to the ordinary 
Christian mind. Fortunately for practical purposes the spiritual 
consciousness of the Church demands and combines with that 
conception, as its great complement, what is known as the 
Transcendence of the Divine. 

By the help of these two opposite poles of spiritual thought, 
the Church’s life will continue to be guided and inspired. But the 
real problem of Christian philosophy to-day is this of the Imper- 
sonality of the Divine Nature. 

While such a thought can never be a really popular thought 
for the bulk of the religious world, it is becoming every decade 
more certain (and we say it with all reverence), that for 
the higher and more trained minds both in the Church and 
outside of the Church, this thought of the Impersonal Nature of the 
Divine is the natural and final resting place. 
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It may seem to some to be the abandonment of the comforting 
joy of the faith of Christ, and that the richly human elements of 
our Christian faith will thus be lost or destroyed. 

In the long run the reverse, we believe, will be the case. Let 
us take some simple illustrations. 

When we look on the face of the judge on the bench, we 
cannot possibly forget, if we think at all, that his glory and the 
respect and even awe with which we regard him are not due to 
himself, still less to his ermine and scarlet, but to that of which he 
and these are but symbols and expressions. 

The abject terror again, with which for ages the thunderbolt 
and the lightning flash were regarded have disappeared, but only 
to be replaced by a conception of the universally and intensely 
electrified Ether of which both are but momentary glimpses. 

And, to go deeper and nearer still to the real centre of things, 
what is the secret of the amazing and thrilling power which the 
child ever exercises on our hearts? 

Not its mere weakness and helplessness, though these have 
their influence—not even its bodily affiliation to ourselves, but the 
silent, all-powerful, conviction that it is a little shining point of the 
Divine Light—a little throb of that Eternal Love which is the very 
heart of the Universe. 

In other words, the charm and power which all these symbols 
exercise over our hearts, even the mother’s self-sacrificing love, 
rest not in the objects themselves, however dear, which form the 
symbols, but in that Eternal Spirit of whom they speak, and who is 
all that the heart of man in his purest and highest moments can 
conceive or desire. And in some such manner may we not say 
and feel that even this sacred name God, which has been and still 
is the rallying point of the human spirit, is so, not by virtue of its 
apparently objective reality, but because it is the stepping stone to 
that ubiquitous but Impersonal Spiritual Presence which is Light, 
and Love, so universal and yet so near and kin to our own spirits 
as to be in some unfathomable way one with ourselves. In such 
a Presence we can but worship and adore. 

And lo! our “little rag of faith” is found to have become the 
full wedding garment, and we, humbly but with tremulous joy, 
prepare to fare forth, when our time comes, to the great wedding 
feast of humanity. 


A. S. MorIEs. 








UNREST AND PROGRESS. 


THE prevailing social unrest is attributed to many causes. To 
education; to the slackening of religious bonds; to a breakaway 
from old social ideas; to discontent, due to envy; to the working 
classes forgetting their position in life, and their duties to their 
betters. It is amusing to observe the efforts which those who do 
not find the prevailing unrest agreeable are exerting to explain 
away what they dislike in it. It is distressing to contemplate the 
selfishness of those so ungenerous as to grudge any improvement 
in the lot of the suffering people. But it is all of no avail. Social 
unrest is a symptom of a growing realisation among the working 
classes that they have not had their rights in the past; that they 
are working unnecessarily hard, for ridiculously low wages; that 
they are suffering sorrow and disease, and being kept in compara- 
tive ignorance through the social state which low wages force 
them to live in. In the past the people did not do their own think- 
ing. The clergy and the politicians, and their masters, did every- 
thing for them. All the poor had to do was to work, and draw 
their wages. The clergy did their thinking for them in spiritual 
matters, and the politicians provided them with such ideas about 
their human lot as were thought judicious, while their masters kept 
them employed for long hours at low wages, that they might at 
once create good profits and be kept out of the mischief which 
thinking involves. Any inquiry regarding the authenticity of what 
the clergy taught the people was, and still is, discouraged; any 
suggestion that social usages and economic arrangements were not 
satisfactory was skilfully parried. The great idea was to keep the 
working classes in ignorance of the truth in ultimate and human 
things, and towards this the priest and the politician played im- 
portant, and often nefarious, parts. In every sphere there were 
influences against the workers taking interest in anything affecting 
their lot, and so they were lavishly served with ready-made religious 
and social ideas, and provided with amusements and diversions, and 
sometimes even dissipations, to discourage thinking and keep them 
quiet. This policy was successful in achieving its purpose for a 
long time, but the day of the people’s disregard of their own 
interests is now rapidly passing. The religious, philosophical, and 
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political outlook is changed. The anthropomorphic view of God 
is gone, as is the Mosaic view of man, and the aristocratic idea of 
society is also gone. Men are steadily transferring their attention 
from religion to life, from what is beyond their experience to what 
is within their experience, and they are guided by neither the priest 
nor the politician, for they at last realise that both have misled 
them in the past, and are as likely to confuse and mislead them 
now and in the future. The people of this age are little con- 
cerned with creeds in religion, schools in philosophy, or theories 
in politics. They want a better life, and when their demand for 
a better life is sufficiently strong, it will be responded to. Even 
now the craving of the people for more human social conditions is 
being partially gratified. Reform is in the political air, and it will 
perforce be a permanent interest in the immediate future unless— 
and this is a terrible possibility—war should be brought about in 
Western Europe. War in Western Europe is the most terrible 
thing conceivable. It, and it alone, can stay the social demands 
of the people; and the nation, or nations, that precipitate such a 
war will be guilty of the greatest crime of modern times. Not 
only a crime against the people immediately involved in the 
struggle, but a crime against human progress. For such a war 
there can be no reason save the intrigues and competition of finan- 
ciers, for from war in Western Europe no nation would gain much, 
and the financial classes themselves could hardly do other than 
lose. But financiers are ever ready to gamble, and they are just 
as ready to gamble with international issues as with the issues 
involved in an ordinary financial transaction. South Africa fur- 
nishes a terrible example of this. A war promoted by financiers 
failed to benefit those who held stocks in the Transvaal, and even 
failed to affect the balance of race power in South Africa. The 
Dutch were powerful before the war, and they are still powerful. 
There is no safeguard against serious war in Western Europe save 
the intelligent co-operation of the European people themselves, 
and this co-operation is difficult. Not indeed until the peoples 
take up the reins of Government will the dangers of war in 
Western Europe be entirely over. A remarkable article appeared 
in The Times of the 25th November last. “Who,” said the 
leading newspaper in Britain, “then makes war? The answer is to 
be found in the Chancelleries of Europe, among the men who 
have too long played with human lives as pawns in a game of 
chess, who have become so enmeshed in formulas and the jargon 
of diplomacy that they have ceased to be conscious of the poignant 
realities with which they trifle. And thus war will ever continue 
to be made until the great masses who are the sport of professional 
schemers.and dreamers say the word which shall bring, not eternal 
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peace, for that is impossible, but a determination that war shall 
be fought only in a just and righteous and vital cause. If that 
word is ever to be spoken there never was a more appropriate 
occasion than the present, and we trust that it will be spoken while 
there is yet time.” Towards the people taking a hand in the 
government of the great nations, the continuance and extension of 
social unrest is the all-important thing. The influential minority 
in Britain, in France, in Germany, who now realise the cause of 
national and international problems and difficulties, must not cease 
to work. The manifesto issued by the German Social Democratic 
Conference in September last at Chemnitz was a great effort to- 
wards international co-operation among the peoples. The follow- 
ing is a significant extract from it: 


“The Social Democracy (the manifesto proceeds) fights 
most severely the imperialistic and jingoistic tendencies wher- 
ever they put in an appearance, and cultivates energetically 
the international solidarity of the proletariat, which nowhere 
preserves hostile feelings against other nations. But whilst 
Imperialism as an outcome of capitalistic production can only 
be wholly .conquered together with the latter, nothing must be 
left undone to attenuate its dangerous effects. Consequently 
the Congress manifests its determinate will of doing every- 
thing for an understanding between the nations and the 
preservation of peace. It demands that by international 
agreements an end be put to the race in armaments, which 
menaces peace and pushes humanity towards a terrible catas- 
trophe. It demands, as against the policy of booty and con- 
quest, free international traffic and the extinction of the system 
of Protection, which only promotes the enrichment of capitalist 
magnates and of big landowners. 

“ After a lively debate, the resolution against Imperialism 
was agreed to by the whole Congress against three extreme 
Radical dissentients, who regarded the stoppage of armaments 
under capitalism as being impossible. By an overwhelming 
majority sectionalism inside the party and sectional conferences 
were condemned, unity being the strongest characteristic of 
the Congress.” 


There is no need for violent agitation, no call for a revolution. 
ary policy, save in educational propaganda. Indeed civil violence, 
like international war, might well be encouraged by the reactionary 
classes. It would suit their purpose well. They would be atie 
to submit questions to the arbitrament of arms, and as the arms 
are still nominally in their hands, the result would be certain 
victory for them. The people would be thrown back once more, 
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and the struggle for progress would be seriously retarded. War is 
the greatest danger of our time ; and evidently a war with Germany 
is the design of certain people in Germany and Britain. What 
either country is to gain by such a war has not been shown, but 
one thing is certain, it would, for a time at least, and maybe for a 
long time, paralyse the social movement in both countries. Yet 
such paralysis, serious as it would be for the people’s movement, 
might ultimately prove more serious for the owning and governing 
classes than they realise. Should the unrest which is now manifest 
on all hands be seriously restrained by such an extreme influence 
as war, there is grave danger that on the restoration of peace it 
would sweep over the land with greatly increased force as a stream 
whose progress is dammed sweeps on its course when the dam is 
either artificially removed, or worn away by the pressure of the 
gathering water. If it were more generally recognised that the 
current of progress is as persistent as any natural force, artificial 
attemps to retard its course would be less seriously contemplated. 
The truth is we have all along too lightly regarded the general 
trend of social evolution. We have taken particular questions as 
isolated problems, unconnected with the general tendency in social 
change, and we have foolishly thought that these questions could 
be considered, and dealt with quite independently of any general 
social trend. Of course, it is inevitable that the problems which 
arise, and become acute from time to time will be dealt with as 
definite problems, and so long as their treatment is not antagonistic 
to the general trend of progress, no harm is done. In this con- 
nection the contributory basis of the National Health Insurance 
Act is regrettable. The treatment of all disease by the community 
should have been undertaken a long time ago in the interest of the 
whole nation; but it has been a serious mistake to depart in the 
treatment of national health from the principle laid down in con- 
nection with national education. Difficulty in finding money for a 
non-contributory scheme for the preservation of health has been 
said to be insuperable. Our system of taxation, which is the main 
cause of such difficulty, must be radically revised. Except on 
absolute luxuries, such as alcohol, there should be no tax. All 
revenue, for whatever purposes, should be obtained—(1) by a direct 
tax on income ; (2) by the taxation of luxuries which have not, like 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and such things, become necessaries; and (3) 
from the profits of State revenue earning institutions. Local 
rates might well in time be raised by the municipalisation of mono- 
polies, as they are partly raised now. The incidence of indirect 
taxation is unjust to the poor, and a system of contributions for 
insurance against ill-health, or any other purpose, also tends to be 
unjust to the poor. If it is the duty of the State to see that 
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every child receives education, at the cost of the whole community, 
and no one now disputes this, it is equally the duty of the State 
to see that every person is cared for in sickness, and for such 
attention the State should pay as it pays for the education of the 
children, and for many other social needs. As social unrest 
extends, and it is bound to extend, the principle that the com- 
munity can perform great social services more economically and 
more efficiently than individuals and sections of the community will 
be extended in many directions, and in this way life for the working 
classes will become a little easier. If all knew that they 
would not lack the necessaries of life under any circumstances, and 
that they would receive proper care and treatment in illness, as 
they now receive attention in education, they would come to regard 
the State in a higher way. The truth is the State to the average 
person is still something comparatively abstract—something in 
which he has only a casual interest, something of which he is not 
definitely a part. Let this be changed, and the movement for 
social improvement will become stupendous. Let the average 
person only understand that in and through the State his dreams 
of a better life may be realised, and we shall see great changes. 
But while the State must do more, our idea of the State must be 
so greatly changed as to practically amount tothe abolition of the 
State as we know it now. At present the State is a class organisa- 
tion, and accordingly all that is done under its auspices is done 
mainly in a class sense. It has hardly yet been realised that free 
education and old age pensions are not charity, and this is entirely 
becausé the individual citizen has not realised that the State is 
but himself and his fellows acting in co-operation for the common 
good. It is time that the wretched tendency in men to form 
themselves into castes, one caste preying on another, was abolished. 
It is time that men learned that social and class distinctions are 
inimical to progress, and that these distinctions suggest a grading 
of excellence which is entirely artificial and false. How different 
life would be if men were regarded irrespective of the titles and 
names they bear, the airs they give themselves and the good luck 
they have had. - How much more interesting it would be if men 
were treated on a basis of social equality. The working classes 
might well demand the better treatment which the well-to-do 
classes now receive, but their real importance in the State is as 
much an accident as the imagined importance of those who are now 
considered important, and therefore there should be no distinction. 
The scavenger or labourer is as important socially as the ambassa- 
dor or the clerk, and he should be so regarded. That he often 
performs better social service than the ambassador or the clerk is 
no virtue on his part, but accident, as it is largely accident that he 
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is so badly off. Had the nations been ruled by the labour class, 
social standards would have been different, and just as the labour 
class takes a bigger hand in ruling will existing social standards 
break down. We neither need nor want a ruling class as such; 
and we neither need nor want a labour class as such. All, irrespec- 
tive of birth or class, should take their share in ruling and serving. 
If a workman is fitted for a ruler, let him rule, or direct; and if an 
aristocrat or middle-class man is best suited for manual work, let 
him be put to manual work. But let this not increase or decrease 
regard for him, or consideration of him. All are required, and if 
all contribute to the well-being of the Commonwealth according to 
their abilities, all are deserving of the same esteem. Class dis- 
tinction is a bad thing. It is bad alike for the poor and the rich, 
unjust alike to the masses and the classes, an insult and a degrada- 
tion alike to the individual and the nation. If we ever reach a 
time when class distinctions are no more regarded, we shall be 
better able to consider, without prejudice, what can be further 
done to promote greater equality among men. [Education and 
culture have opened all our eyes as to what is possible in the matter 
of intellectual equality, and surely no one will say that any kind of 
equality is less possible, given the necessary opportunities and in- 
ducements, than intellectual equality. Nor indeed have education 
and culture yet had anything like a fair chance to show what they 
really can do to prove that in the mass we are not so very different 
from each other after all. The little change education has achieved 
is a valuable object lesson for those who can tolerate the idea of 
an attempt to make men more equal, to bring them into closer 
touch with each other, to make their interests more common, to 
enable them to live and work together, as free men toiling for one 
purpose, striving for one end, the end of human happiness. What 
can be done, and what it is desirable to do towards human equality 
no one may yet say. The way of the world has been for the 
strong to prey on the weak. Competition has been and still is 
regarded by many as the condition productive of the best results, 
but their idea is based on the united experience of comparatively 
savage man. We have not yet seriously tried any other way than 
the rude way of nature. Where we have departed from the “tooth 
and claw” method, we have been successful beyond belief, and we 
must needs try it further. Look how we have conquered disease ; 
look how we have lengthened the age of man; look how we have 
developed man’s body, and cultivated his mind. Look how we 
have, in spite of the grip of prejudice, promoted universal kindliness 
and brotherliness. Why, it is only in the economic sphere that 
there is any supreme manifestation of selfishness and greediness. 
The best. writers, and the finest artists, and the greatest scholars 
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and thinkers are not hostile to each other or jealous of each other. 
It is the stock-brokers and the business men who reveal all the 
brutish qualities in their relations with their fellows. It is they 
who are fighting against all who are striving to raise men and to 
make them more equal, and more fraternal. And are we to con- 
trive to tolerate the predominance of these savages, who seek to 
subordinate all that is finest in life to their sordid greed? It is 
good that men are rising against this class of parasites. They 
have dominated life too long. The prevailing unrest is the sign 
of a social storm that will clear the social atmosphere. It is good 
that the working classes are becoming discontented. Their con- 
tentment is not conducive to progress. Their complacency means 
social stagnation. In their hands the future lies. On their energy 
and intelligence the progress of civilisation in the twentieth cen- 
tury depends. For a time let the creeds and the theories on which 
modern society has so long been ill-nourished be set aside, and let 
us have a full and free expression from the people of their needs, 
their desires, and aspirations. If this were possible, how great 
the gain would be! Such expression would at once be a guidance 
and a warning to the governing classes. I[t would encourage those 
who do understand the need of the times, and try to meet it, and 
it would serve to instruct and solemnly warn those who either fail 
to interpret, or try to confuse the, as yet, only partially articulate 
wishes of the people. A story is told of an old Frenchman who, 
with his donkey-cart, left enough room, and no more, for the 
carriage of a nobleman to pass on the road. The nobleman ven- 
tured to suggest that the peasant might have afforded his vehicle a 
little more room to pass in, and the peasant quietly turned his head 
and said, “ This is 1880, not 1780.” This story explains the tem- 
per of a large section of the British working classes, and those who 
realise it and act accordingly will be the wisest. It is dangerous 
in these days to turn a deaf ear to the people’s demands, and it is 
more dangerous still to persistently oppose their demands, as some 
leading men are doing just now. If the people who now have 
power consulted their own interests, they would respond with some 
show of enthusiasm to the social demands now made on behalf of 
the working classes. If they realised the extent of the activity of 
the social volcano on which they repose, they would no longer allow 
their leaders to act as they are doing. Happily, some statesmen 
do understand the state of the social atmosphere, and it is to their 
credit that they are trying to do something to relieve it. By con- 
cession, and liberal concession only, can it be relieved. Attempts 
to confuse, or deceive, or resist can only end disastrously for the 
well-to-do classes, and if great caution is not observed disaster may 
come sooner than many expect. 
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The spirit of social revolt now abroad is not an ephemeral, or 
passing tendency, but a condition brought about through a long 
period of social stupidity, and social neglect, and social selfishness. 
If it be met freely and frankly, and sympathetically, we shall have 
better times all round in our country; if it be not we shall have 
worse, and it may be that opposition to the demands of the working 
classes will cost the well-to-do classes more than generous conces- 
sion. Wells, and many others, have put the warning before the 
country in sufficiently vivid language, but I fear it is not seriously 
listened to. The well-to-do classes are so much occupied with 
pleasure. They have had so good a time for years that they con- 
trive to have even a better, and they cannot find time to think of 
what is going on. If they do chance to read of the restless temper 
of the lower grades of society, they do not believe in it. They 
find such contemplation “tiresome,” and there is no ill so hard for 
them to bear as ennui. This, probably, is because ennui is usually 
the greatest inconvenience life calls on them to suffer. Such dis- 
regard as the upper and middle classes now show for the working 
classes will one day be met with as much resentment as oppression, 
and may do as much to foster revolution as conscious cruelty. The 
British upper and middle classes are not consriousty cruel. They 
would rather be kind than cruel. But they live in artificial worlds 
of their own, and their personal and class interests and demands 
are so absorbing that they would fail to hear the cry of the people, 
even if if were more audible than it is. If proof be wanted of the 
kindness of heart of the well-to-do people of this country, we have 
but to look at the huge sums spent on charity by them. We have 
but to look at our great public institutions. This sympathy is a 
great virtue in our race, and it is a significant and beautiful mani- 
festation of the grandeur of our national character. The trouble is 
not hardness of heart. It is inability to realise the real nature of 
social troubles, and the real cause of social troubles. If the well- 
to-do classes would only try and find time for thought, time for 
serious consideration of what they see manifested in the highways 
and the byways every day, what they read in the newspapers! The 
criminality, the drunkenness, the social vice, the beggary, the ugli- 
ness and coarseness on all hands are but evidences of how the 
people have had to live for generations. Poverty of purse is the 
cause of poverty of soul, of social crime, and social vice, and social 
ugliness of all kinds. And this much is partially realised by those 
who give lavishly to charities. But the kind-hearted givers do not 
realise that people cannot put the money which charity sometimes 
gives them to ideal uses. Poverty does not teach the denizens of 
the slums the economy that is proverbial My experience, and I 
have known much of poverty in country and town, is that real 
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poverty degrades and demoralises all save the strong. It is not, of 
course, good for people to save more money than they can wisely 
make use of, for this means extravagance, and the inartistic ex- 
travagance of those who have become rich too quickly is almost 
as disgusting as the coarse and loathsome extravagance of those 
who have known the direst want all their lives when they suddenly 
get more money than they have been accustomed to, or know how 
to properly use. People must be trained to use wealth, and if 
society were well-ordered, people would only get wealth in propor- 
tion to their ability to properly use it. Charity, then, like growing 
rich quickly, makes for waste, and causes degeneracy rather than 
improvement. The cry of the people, so far as it is a cry, is for a 
little more of the better things of life, and it is a cry which should 
be met, and encouraged. Steady social concession would make for 
social improvement, for, if wealth were more widely distributed, in 
a judicious way, it would be found generally that social improve- 
ment would keep pace with economic improvement. It is the 
growing desire for such improvement in life, and nothing else, which 
is the cause of social unrest, and this social unrest is the harbinger 
of progress, because it is the motive power which is bringing, and 
will continue to bring, better and more rational standards of life 
for poor and rich alike. The fault of the people is not that they 
have asked too much, but that they have asked too little. This 
has always been the fault of their demands. They have always 
asked barely what was immediately required, and their demands, 
when they have been acceded to, have been acceded to grudgingly. 
If they have asked barely what they have required, they have got 
barely what they have asked. Neither their needs nor their de- 
mands have ever been generously met. In the past the working 
classes have taken short views. Only their immediate physical 
has been little thought of. Indeed, society has never realised that 
changed. The people are beginning to understand the meaning 
of their sccial state. They are beginning to understand their 
relation to society. They have always been well told of their 
duties to society, and society has taken care that they have per- 
formed those duties fully. The matter of society’s duties to them 
has been little thought of. Indeed, society has never realised that 
it has serious duties to perform to the poor. But the poor are 
coming to realise it, and this is why the present unrest is wider 
and deeper, less instinctive, and more rational than any other un- 
rest. 

Concession of bare physical needs will not stem the tidal wave 
of this twentieth century unrest. Diversion of attention to inter- 
national and constitutional questions, however acute they may 
be, will not make the social question of to-day a forgotten cause. 
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Attention is now so vividly focussed on the conditions and needs, 
and aspirations of the people, that the focus can never be per- 
manently broken. Not diplomacy, nor artifice, nor even force will 
hinder that mighty current of progress in feeling and thinking 
which is called social unrest. Nay, changes in the map of Europe 
will not affect it. It has welled up too mightily to be evaporated. 
It has gathered too long to be dispelled. 


R. GUNN DAVIES. 





THE HIGH FELLOWSHIP OF BOOKS. 


THERE is a time and season in this strange life of ours when we 
must needs break with the accustomed habit of the past, and in 
the faith and cheerfulness of eager and enquiring youth once 
more prepare to imbibe of the saving wisdom of man’s infinite ex- 
perience: the chimney corners of the world have been the nursery 
of many mighty minds, and the certain refuge of many aching and 
unquiet hearts; sanctuaries radiating upon all men the holy 
influences of peace and happiness, and light and warmth. 

A good book is an ageless and unchanging companion ; a firm 
Friend amidst the uncertain havoc of mortality ;.a Heart glowing 
with divine warmth across the cold and passionless extremities of 
Time and Death! 

Oh! for a soul that will expand to compass the mysteries of 
this high eternal fellowship, to dwell continually with the pure 
and lofty spirits who have revealed in life such redeeming possi- 
bilities and given to human-kind a glory as of slow-conquering 
Gods! Let no fool, henceforth, write books to satisfy the craven 
clowns who cry to be tickled in their sober times; give them the 
newspaper and a rattle or trumpet, but give not into their polluting 
hands even the bare image of the Masters’ choicest blessing-cup, 
the divine Book whose leaves gathered from the Tree of Life are 
“for the healing of the Nations,” as no cheap and hurried prints 
are fit to be. 

My friends! Trifle not away the precious hours with the in- 
glorious company of faithless scribes, when you are bidden to sup 
with the elect and be exalted in the compelling power of a pure 
spiritual embrace. The sweet and precious moments of fast 
ebbing life are all too swiftly gone to make amends for oppor- 
tunities misused, and the fruit of dalliance with ephemeral and 
flippant minds is bondage, absorption and eclipse. 

A library is the temple of domestic piety—the service-chamber 
dedicated to the blessed memories of the common heart. Here, if 
we retire truly from the loud world, we shall not be entirely alone, 
for the waste places and the solitudes of the most miserable life shall 
surely be filled and succoured by the ministrations of the loftiest 
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souls. Courage and fortitude for youth and strength, faith and 
loyalty for the timid and irresolute, charity and the great tales of 
mercy and uprightness for the deeply loving and compassionate, 
these are but as random jewels in the great secreted treasure-house 
of enduring books. 


Nothing is lost in a good library except time and distance ; 
the perfect aristocracy of books unites all countries, races and 
religion in understanding fellowship of highest interests. St. Paul 
is no longer “a Jew of Tarsus,” or Homer “a lone voice rhapsodiz- 
ing on the Chian strand”; they are not dwellers afar off, but ever- 
present Freemen of the spiritual city which is thus established in 
our midst. 

There are few pleasures comparable to, and none surpassing, 
the enjoyment of an oft-repeated reading from some favourite 
classic. How often has the exquisite “Crito” banished dull care 
and kept the harsh winter from our soul, as we listen once more to 
the voices in that chamber discoursing of heaven and immortality, 
when at sunset the calm and mighty Socrates drains, almost with 
a smile, the hemlock in the cup of Death? The calm and deep 
peace of this man—this buffeted and persecuted cross-questioner— 
is one of those beautiful and imperishable characteristics which 
light up history with a surpassing glow not common to our kind, 
and seem to speak out of the sheer depth and fullness of the fine 
coriception a message and prophecy not for long ages to be 
perfectly intelligible even to the most gifted and thinking men. 


Socrates appears to possess no especial centre of what we may 
call “ personal gravity,” no apparent sense of “missionary labour ” 
appears in his doings. He is not conscious of any sacrifice or 
suffering being borne for others; he is himself at all times, living 
a life strictly in accordance with his own personal desires. Unlike 
some other great personalities, he possesses both a soul and body, 
and comports himself right royally, withal as a true citizen of both 
worlds—and when a man sits at the table of his friends, shall he 
not drink? Aye, in goodly and oft-repeated draughts of no stint- 
ing and ungenerous dimensions! 

When I sit down with mine host, what care I for the time 
and method of uprising—or if there be any resurrection? Set a 
lame cock to crow aloud the hours; but a sleeping man, let him 
rest though the sun parade high heaven at noon-day like a blazing 
peg-top! 

It is recorded, that upon several occasions Socrates had to 
conclude a very illuminating discourse elsewhere than in the com- 
pany of his host and friends, for they, it appears, had all fallen 
under the table in various stages of satisfaction and insensibility. 
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But we never hear of the great sage being anything but sober; he 
seems to stand alone in both high thinking and strong drinking (in 
which latter department no one could stand erect with him). 


I will wager that Socrates in his cups was a greater man than 
Seneca in his Epistles, though the venerable Roman wrote splen- 
didly and fared no less. 


What a debt we owe to the genius of Plato for the gift of his 
unique and splendid volumes, a delight to read and a true culture 
to think about! And yet this great bequest the world will take 
with scarcely any recognition save a scurvy nod; surely Providence 
hath showered of her liberality in too great abundance upon every 
hand if her choicest gifts leave most men undelighted and 
unmoved. 

The life of an unthinking person is but a sorry show—a dull 
drama, a playing with skittles amid the skull-bones of Golgotha! 
Who that is heir to a mind far-beaming with the radiance of 
celestial effulgences would cowardly desert the exacting discipline 
of such great possession for the baser comfort and license of an 
unserving freedom? 

The books we enjoy are the inheritance we are fitted to 
possess, but a muster of effort and many virtues is demanded as a 
noble tribute. The victor at the great games would scorn to accept 
as a mere gift the prize which no man had ever striven for. 


In all things we must give and expend somewhat, and at the 
end surely “the lifting up of our hands shall be an evening 
sacrifice.” 

“He who runs” will never be able to read Plato; for a servant 
will not know his master’s mind by whistling in the street. Coun- 
cils of the wise are not easily profaned by the solicitations of 
frivolous loafers. 

To read a great book we must retire deeply into ourselves and 
shut the door upon the noise and traffic of the world. As the 
Astronomer in darkness and alone can best perceive the mighty 
movements of the heavenly host, so in the quiet place, where peace 
and silence rule, can we best listen to the still small voices of the 
great Immortals “the kingdom which is not of this world.” 


Only in close spiritual confinement can we draw near to the 
best which is in the written word ; not easily, and in haste, can we 
extract from any—even the most glorious—book its fullest charm 
and power, 


“A Tincture 
Of force to flush old age with youth, or imprison 
Moonbeams ’till they change to opal shafts.” 
(Robert Browning.) 
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But the books which demand this fullest deference are not 
many, too few to fill a shelf, yet containing in a few square feet the 
glory of a thousand libraries. How I love to think upon these 
rare and exquisite spirits making light among the centuries and 
casting abroad upon all men the sustaining riches of their great 
endowment. 

How beautiful to thrust out a hand along great avenues of 
time and feel that there is a brother there! To come home 
wearied with the day’s work, oppressed with the littleness of the 
men and women that so throng the streets,—these are the moments 
when the soul is thankful for the firm strong words of the 
Immortals. 

Though fear and hunger be chattering at the gate, yet will we 
go out to welcome those who are following the vision and the 
faith in the steep places, for beyond their voices do we not know 
that there is peace? 

For the mind militant—for the strenuous periods of deliberate 
advance—I would seek for Plato, Dante, Milton, or Shakespeare, 
to name but the four chief gods of my own little temple. The 
world is too full (and at present too busy) to do justice to.any but 
a few of her mighty men, and when life cannot be lived entirely 
in husbanding the golden grain, we should do well to give of the 
precious moments sparingly to any but the most profitable com- 
pany. 

Let us give wings to the soul early that it may rise, for the 
cares and troubles of the world conspire afresh with each succeed- 
ing year to imprison it to the things of earth. 


First among the enchanters—high and mighty Monarch of the 
Shining Ones—stands William Shakespeare, the best-beloved, 
whose voice is like the throbbing passion of the great Deep dis- 
turbed! In this man Nature has committed herself and prophesied 
in Time her mission to be worked out in Eternity. 


Oh! the delicious hours spent in the company of this wizard 
of the buskin’d stage. How difficult now to think of the time 
when there was no Hamlet, Falstaff, Romeo, or Othello; yet these 
were one day what we call “written”; the pen did at one time 
spell out in common fashion the undying words, and behold! there 
was added to the possession of each mortal life great types and 
beacons to illuminate the immediate and infinitely extended path- 
ways of our strange advancement. 

What a mind that out of the sharp conflict and the thick haze 
of ordinary motives and uncertainties can produce the perfect clear- 
ness of livid and unchanging characters ; can command that out of 
the smoke and vanity of commonest experience there shall stand 
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forth great capillary figures of the beautiful and heroic; the just, 
the virtuous and the lovable, like a spiritual tapestry woven in light 
upon the sky! 

In Shakespeare’s brain the full strength of every mood must 
surely have been focussed with a consuming intensity to have 
given us such a marvellous gallery of finished portraits; what 
people call his life can be but a narrative of the adventures of his 
body, not a statement of his experience, his “living.” 


He alone, of all great writers, is the truly Catholic, reviling 
nothing he did not embrace. Those frenzies of Othello he him- 
self endured alike with the sorrow and the tragedy of every part; 
but he is no misanthrope, he seems to be “ born again” with every 
changing experience ; fresh, almost wanton, in the abounding bril- 
liance of his merriment. He will rise straight from the foul depths 
of murder and cruel jealousy, and utter such a song of purest love 
that even to listen to ’mid grosser cares were martyrdom. 

I have long ago given up any idea of “ studying ” Shakespeare, 
for any such procedure seems like a frivolous measurement of mere 
“parts of space.” We must “take him for all in all,” for life is short 
and the solution of each enigma is a painful task. 


Shakespeare to be understood must be enjoyed. 


A wide range of sympathy is the first condition of an under- 
standing mind; not brilliance, but warmth, we must have if we 
would sup at the table of the elect and be at ease. 


“In such composed and seemly fellowship 
Such faithful and such fair equality.” 
(Dante.) 


But while Shakespeare is, of course, the great author to be 
read at all times, we must not forget the pearls of great price that 
we have found elsewhere. 

Prince of all visionaries, poet of the great sorrow and deep 
works of fate, I name thee—Dante Alighieri! 

Who but the venerable Florentine could have penned the 
matchless love-story of the ineffable Beatrice? or told in the melt- 
ing tones of the fervently compassionate of that meeting with 
the gentle Francesca in the second circle, whom death had not 
released of her impassioned love, though 


“disentangled from the treacherous world, 
Whose base affection many a spirit soils.” 


The fire, the brimstone, and the burning marle had surely 
rained their mutilatmg brands but too fiercely upon this man, 
condemned to flee even from his own city in the height and 
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promise of his early manhood, to seek shelter and sustenance at 
the board of all manner of wealthy idlers, dilettantes, scholars and 
cheap wits, or such other and rougher fare as a road-wanderer might 
chance upon. No wonder he does not sing us the sweet songs of 
the sunrise and the joyful heart, of gentle swains and ladies’ gay. 


“Tn notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


But there is an exquisite beauty in any noble sorrow that is 
bravely born, and the angels which are behind the ruin and the 
grief will ever start to hear the telling of it. 


The weariness and the sorrow of the world are not the grace- 
less deformities which some suppose, but like the mirrored reflection 
of a kind face in some dark shiny wood, the great heart will find 
in time a new power to behold the blessedness of each shock and 
trial, and see at last by faith a light certain and assured, beyond the 
purposeless negation of blank death. 


Let the clown sing to us after the desert and the wine and 
we will bear with him, for the time is ripe, but let not his ribald 
jests profane the occasion and the meeting-place of friends. 


Not in the mere eating and drinking companionship of surface 
life is there any resting place or satisfaction for superior minds, 
else were the street and market-place the chief attraction of a city 
life. 

But I cannot hide from myself that men are, after all, great 
mysteries, though most seem to be mere figures and commonplace ; 
the crowd at the gate is something very much more than a moving 
substance, a lump of society, for often-times take away but one soul 
and how is the whole world altered for many by the loss of such! 


Only through the perfect understanding of others can we 
attain to any knowledge of ourselves; hence the delight in the 
person and history of those we read about; through Greek wars, 
Norse sagas and religious martyrdoms, we approach ourselves! 
These are all parables of which we are the only interpretation. 

In the degree that we are affected by any fact or fiction, we 
the more nearly understand and realise it. It is this truth that 
causes nearly all healthy people to side with Satan in Milton’s epic ; 
he is so near akin to life, who rears his head to do blind battle 
with terrific odds, who though 


“Eurled headlong from the ethereal sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion down,” 


still gathers his remnants all floundered in the great collapse and 
spurs them to yet more designs. 
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“But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heaven: the sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm o’erblown hath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of Heaven received us falling ; and the thunder 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage 
Perhaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 
Let us slip the occasion, whether scorn 

Or satiate fury yield it from our foe. 

See’st thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend. 


Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy ; our own loss repair ; 

How overcome this dire calamity ; 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope ; 
If not, what resolution from despair.” 


If Dr. Johnson’s little fishes were sure to talk like whales, it is 
equally certain that all Milton’s characters are gods, and trumpet- 
voiced ; they fire rockets almost in their sleep! 

For the sheer glory of sonorous sentences John Milton stands 
alone, and the poem of “ Paradise Lost,” unique and separate from 
all other productions of literary genius in the world. All the 
lighter afflictions of ennui and dissatisfaction are instantly swal- 
lowed up in the consuming magnificence of this wonderful poem ; 
what are these puny vexations that nibble at our peace when Azazel 
and the illimitable host with trumpets loud and clarions, shriek to 
defy the Omnipotent to arms, 

“all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing marshal sounds ; 
At which the universal host sent up 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and Old Night!” 


Let Milton be my friend in the long winter nights when 
beside some cottage fire I take a book to save my spirit from the 
wailing miseries of the storm that whistles and flings its strength 
against the door; blow, blow, ye tempests, for ye shall as soon 
uproot the forest, which rears itself huge and black against the 
sky, as drag me from the battle-ground of Gods to fear the fever 


of your paltry spleen! 
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But of Milton we must forbear to discourse, for an essay must 
have its limits—“lead us not into temptation” Though being 
creatures of mood, there seems no order of affection in this High 
Fellowship of Books, some do undoubtedly have pride of place 
among us. Who could we think of next in this assembly to whom 
our debt, long-standing, entreats us almost with a sense of shame 
to render homage? 

How shall we name thee ?—the beloved, the genial, the most 
human of the sons of men—Charles Dickens! 


I confess that at the mention of this name I cannot stand 
unmoved, else were gratitude not a strong power within us, but a 
puling weakness of mind affected by the sick thought—half en- 
vious—of the past and many benefits outlived. Charles Dickens! 
Oh, the delight in reading and re-reading—aye and ever reading— 
the books which bear his name; here we have not the dramatic, 
but the novel Shakespeare, the greatest delineator of enduring 
characters in all the English story-books ; the spirit holding great 
mirrors in the street! 

Here we are no longer in the celestial steeps, fighting with 
mythic gods, waiting for perdition like “ Busiris and his Memphian 
Chivalry”; we have abdicated heaven to find the path by which 
men climb the more certainly thereto. 

Possibly it is because I read “ David Copperfield” first that I 
incline to regard it as his best, for after reading all the others—and 
being entranced in turn with the richness and originality of them 
all—I still turn in the quiet hours to the story of Peggoty (who still 
sews at that work-box with St. Paul’s upon the lid), and Traddles 
and the exquisite Micawber. Oh, the quiet fun, the wit, the ten- 
derness, the sweet and kindly pathos of it all! Micawber “ wait- 
ing for something to turn up”; Aunt Betsy chasing the vagrant 
donkeys, and searching for bedrooms nearest to the sky; the 
impetuous Steerforth, old Mrs. Gummidge, Uriah Heap, and the 
ever-faithful Agnes. These are real friends, goodly company for 
precious hours. 

I have found few things more thoroughly entertaining to con- 
template than “ Mr. Micawber’s prospects,” and I can always for- 
give Mrs. Micawber’s constant introduction of that theme upon all 
occasions. 


“ As we are quite confidential here, Mr. Copperfield,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, sipping her punch, “ Mr. Traddles being a part 
of our domesticity, I should much like to have your opinion 
on Mr. Micawber’s prospects. . . . I will not conceal from you 
that J have long felt the brewing business to be particularly 
adapted to Mr. Micawber. Look at Barclay and Perkins! 
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Look at Truman, Hanbury and Buxton! It is on that exten- 
sive footing that Mr. Micawber, I know from my own know- 
ledge of him, is calculated to shine. ... . But if Mr. Micawber 
cannot get into those firms—which decline to answer his 
letters, when he offers his services even in an inferior capacity 
—what is the use of dwelling on that idea? None. I may 
have a conviction that Mr. Micawber’s manners—” 

“Hem! Really, my dear,” interposed Mr. Micawber. 

“My love, be silent,” said Mrs. Micawber. “I may have 
a conviction, Mr. Copperfield, that Mr. Micawber’s manners 
peculiarly qualify him for the banking business. I may argue 
within myself, that if I had a deposit at a banking-house, the 
manners of Mr. Micawber, as representing that banking-house, 
would inspire confidence and must extend the connection. 
But if the various banking-houses refuse to avail themselves 
of Mr. Micawber’s abilities, or receive the offer of them with 
contumely, what is the use of dwelling upon that idea? None. 
As to origimating a banking business, I may know that there 
are members of my family who, if they chose to place their 
money in Mr. Micawber’s hands, might found an establishment 
of that description. But if they do ot choose to place their 
money in Mr. Micawber’s hands—which they don’t—what is 
the use of that? Again I contend that we are no farther 
advanced than we were before.” . . .Traddles and I both mur- 
mered “ No.” 

“ And here is Mr. Micawber without any suitable position 
or employment. Where does that responsibility rest? 
Clearly on Society. Then I would make a fact so disgraceful 
known, and boldly challenge society to set it right. It 
appears to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
forcibly, “that what Mr. Micawber has to do, is to throw down 
the gauntlet to society, and say, in effect, ‘Show me who will 
take it up. Let the party immediately step forward!” I 
ventured to ask Mrs. Micawber how this was to be done. “ By 
advertising,” said Mrs. Micawber, “in all the papers.” “Ad- 
vertising is rather expensive,” I remarked dubiously. “ Exactly 
so!” said Mrs. Micawber, preserving the same logical air. 
“Quite true, my dear Mr. Copperfield! I have made the 
identical observation to Mr. Micawber. It is for that reason 
especially, that I think Mr. Micawber ought (as I have already 
said, in justice to himself, in justice to his family, and in 
justice to society) to raise a certain sum of money—on a 
bill.” 

Mrs. Micawber’s lucid analysis of an economic impasse, and 
the sure and certain way out, is always delightful. With a little 
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of her saving faith in the redemptive value of many “bills,” life 
would be more generally tolerable, but, like Mr. Micawber, harsh 
experience tells us—as it seems to have told others before us 
(unluckily)—not to trust such things; our troubles, though we may 
often administer a succession of severe “facers” to them, w#/Z 
occasionally floor us beyond all help of Mr. Micawber’s “bills,” 
which I am certain he would be the first to offer. 

Mr. Micawber is one of those rare, genial spirits that we can 
take quite seriously—he and Denys, the Burgundian, in Charles 
Reade’s masterpiece, are true brothers, though Denys’ “ prospect ” 
is not in the future, but the immediate present. “Courage, le 
diable est mort!” 

After “David Copperfield” I should say “The Cloister and 
the Hearth” for those who love nobility and candour in romance. 
Charles Reade’s novels, though far inferior to the works of Dickens, 
yet in the case of “ The Cloister and the Hearth” there has been 
produced a memorable work. 

The thought of Dickens and Read brings instantly to mind 
the numerous band of their illustrious contemporaries and fellow- 
workers. What an age of letters was that nineteenth century! 
Whiting, if it was a business, was also surely an art when Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Browning, Huxley, Ruskin, Tennyson, Meredith, Lamb, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, and others were at work in England. 

There were giants in those days! 

A wise man naturally hesitates to pass judgment upon his own 
generation, but upon whom has the mantle of such greatness fallen 
in these present times? All our men, women and children have 
written, and their works (bound, but not chained) even now fill 
many galleries, but where is the literature, the necessity and pure 
genius of utterance, the light which cannot be hid? 

The world is enriched when one writes because he must, and 
impoverished when any write because they may; cheap printing 
has placed the best books within the reach of the criticism of the 
most injudicious and illiterate huckster, and the number of publi- 
cations daily sufficiently attests the depth and wisdom of their 
understanding. 

It will not do! For one must love books and reverence the 
high impelling motive of their authorship. Our time is too precious 
to squander the brief interludes of rest wholly upon ephemeral 
gossip, when for the day’s work which is ever in front of us we may 
take of the strength and the sustenance of inspired minds for stay 
and comfort. 

Even for boys there is a true literature, though largely con- 
cerned with Footballs, Head Prefects, Playing Grounds and for- 
bidden fruits; many have laboured honourably in this cause with 
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affection and true genius. Who does not remember G. A. Henty, 
Rider Haggard, Thomas Hughes, and the adventure-makers, Conan 
Doyle and R.L.S.—to name but a few? 


Personally, I did not care at school for those tales of Red 
Indians, blustering cow-boys, and detectives, with their 


“hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach” 


books which most boys have ever bulging from their trousers’ 
pockets. 

A prime favourite of mine in those days was, I remember, 
“The Ingoldsby Legends.” How I laughed at those absurd and 
preposterous rhymes! What a quaint genius and surprising 
fertility of resource had the Rev. Thomas Barham (though a witty 
clergyman I was taught to consider a contradiction in terms). 


I wonder how many boys in these days are readers of such 
things as the “ Legend of the Dark Entry” (the story of Nell Cook), 
or the strange history of “The Ingoldsby Penance,” in which is 
recounted how Sir Ingoldsby Bray sought semen from the Pope 
for killing “only a bare-footed friar.” 


“ ‘Now Thunder and Turf’! Pope Gregory said 
And his hair raised his triple crown right off his head— 
‘Now thunder and turf’! and out and alas! 
A horrible thing has come to pass! 
What! Cut off the head of a reverend Prior, 
And say he was only (!!!) a bare-footed Friar? 
What Baron or Squire 
Or Knight of the Shire 
Is half so good as a holy Friar? 
O turpissime! Vir nequissime! 
Sceleratissime !—quissime !—issime. 
Never I trow have the servi servorum 
Had before ’em such a breach of decorum. 
Go fetch me a book! Go fetch me a bell 
As big as a dustman’s! And a candle as well— 
I'll send him—where good manners won’t let me tell!” 


Let not the big-wigs scoff to hear the children’s banter, for it 
is not gravity alone which heightens life, but laughter and the 
wanton joyfulness of bubbling spirits; the glory of God is first 
felt in many a home through the patter of little feet upon the 
stairs. 


I would not, in my reverence for the greatest works, forget 
the claim of less ambitious, but delightful writings, for we must 
have large sympathies in such liberal interests as literature and 
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the muses. This is well illustrated by a really splendid saying I 
read somewhere in one of the Indian books—possibly the 
“ Bhagavad-Gita”—which said: 


“Those who worship idols—worship me.” 


I would have a large heart even for small works ; the incisive logic 
and captivating forcefulness of an inspired Huxley is too good 
an influence to cage us within the limited confines of any exact 
science or “systems” of thought; all the systems explode like 
water-bubbles in no great time. 

Though one cannot feel so surely the touch of fellowship in 
the literature of Science, yet we must be grateful for her clear 
guidance in obscure ways. There is a grandeur far deeper than 
mere loveliness in the solemn epic of many-phaséd life; the story 
of the Birth of Worlds, the Ascent of Man, the terrible spacious- 
ness of the deep vault of heaven 


“coped with the star-galaxies.” 


One must not be advised to read Darwin’s “ Origin” for instruction 
with amusement, for it is not to be had at the price. 

The fellowship in scientific books is only to be found at their 
author’s firesides, for it is not of that spirituality that can communi- 
cate itself; hence their refreshment is not suited to the thirsty 
places of the ordinary wayfarers’ pilgrimage. 

Leaving Science with her rapt vision staring boldly above 
the temples and the peaks, we find it beautiful to descend once 
more and feel, as it were, the grip of a warm hand, and a voice 
speaking in fine harmonies of familiar haunts. 

You know who is it that I must mention now? Well, having 
committed myself in such unequivocal introduction, the name of the 
gentle Elia must be disclosed; of all the friends in cardboard 
covers that wait upon the bookshelves of the world, we would lose 
many rather than thee, Charles Lamb! 

Oh! many are the wanderings—lonely enough in the great 
_London streets—that thou hast brightened and peopled with living 
beings for him who now makes bold to give thee praise! 

The Essay on Christ’s Hospital! I have read it, every word, 
and lived it! And who can forget Mrs. Battle, Mr. Elliston, or 
the “Dissertation on Roast Pig”? Such treats are worth being 
born into such a world as this. 

And then of all the many strange and beautiful stories of 
men and women, where shall we find another so wholly noble or 
affecting as history records of Charles and Mary Lamb? It is 
not often that Genius, if it keeps great house, has such clean 
windows. 
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How often have I rejoiced to hear of some high character 
or act of nobleness confirmed, especially in writers who have led 
and fashioned thought, and whom the knavish world—who thought 
him to be “such an one as themselves ”—were ready and wa.uing 
to besmirch at every turn with the stigma of impurity and greed. 

There is a joy in the satisfaction of one high principle main- 
tained that will outlast the sorrow of a thousand failures; so in 
the hearts of serious men is there a lively hope. 

In the realms of Biography there is but one real “ Life” in the 
fullest meaning of the term, at any rate for me; and that certainly 
is Boswell’s “ Johnson.” 

The writer of this book may have had a strange taste in 
yellow breeches, but he knew a man, so I forgive him. 

If he was vain and coveted to be seen of men, he was no snob. 
Virtue and eminence he admired, not wealth and buffoonery; he 
admittedly delighted to show off occasionally as one possessing, if 
not the attributes, then the confidence of Genius, and may not a 
swan know that it has a long neck? Thus we find him writing— 


“T had as my guests this evening at the Mitre Tavern, 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, 
an Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable company I was 


obliged to Mr. Davies, and the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie, 
who was desirous of being in company with my illustrious 
friend, while I in my turn was proud to have the honour of 
showing one of my countrymen upon what easy terms Johnson 
permitted me to live with him.” 


Nothing but a real reverence could have drawn such a man 
as Boswell to live with Johnson and submit to the restraints of 
such companionship from time to time. 

In estimating the tenacity of his attachment, we must consider 
well his first most inauspicious introduction as a “Scofchman.” No 
one but a strong man could have survived that. If Bozzy, like 
Goldsmith, was continually “ wanting to shine,” he certainly accom- 
plished it to some purpose, for his ambition has bequeathed to us 
the greatest, most vivid, and most enduring memorial of famous 
men in the entire literature of the world—an entire society im- 
mortalized! In passing judgment on Bozzy’s little weaknesses we 
should remember that Johnson, upon coming to a post, insisted 
that his left leg should reach it first. 

Most remarkable about Johnson is his amazing candour; he 
talks the truth, as it were, without thinking. The conversation 
one day turning upon Rousseau’s theory that a wise man will 
value not money or rank but only merit, he at once remarked: 
“In civilized society personal merit will not serve you so well as 
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money will; a man with a good coat upon his back meets with 
a better reception that he who has a bad one. Sir, you may 
analyse this, and say, what is there in it? But that will avail you 
nothing, for it is part of a general system. Pound St. Paul’s 
Cathedral into atoms and consider any single atom; it is, to be 
sure, good for nothing; but put all these atoms together and you 
have St. Paul’s Cathdral. ... Sir, all the arguments which are 
brought to represent poverty as no evil show it to be evidently a 
great evil.” 

Imagine the views of Seneca, Epictetus, or any “ professional ” 
philosopher upon this subject. 

Though Johnson delighted to talk for victory, and often used 
to “choose the wrong side of a debate because most ingenious 
things, that is to say, most new things, could be said upon it,” he 
never took to the refuge of academic platitudes from common 
sense. 

“Sir,” he said, “there is one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, 

a great republican. One day when I was at her house, I put 
on a very grave countenance, and said to her, ‘Madam, I am 
now become a convert to your way of thinking. I am con- 
vinced that all mankind are upon an equal footing, and to 
give you an unquestionable proof, madam, that I am in earn- 
est, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, 
your footman. I desire that he may be allowed to sit down 
and dine with us.’ I thus, sir, showed her the absurdity of 
the levelling doctrine. She has never liked me since. Sir, 
your levellers wish to level down as far as themselves, but 
they cannot bear levelling “f to themselves.” 


This kind of man was not likely to shine in drawing-rooms, 
for he was no courtier; though, as Goldsmith remarked, “there 
is nothing of the bear about him but his skin.” 

Johnson, like Martin Luther, is revealed most affectionately 
when he is not “posing”—“ when he is among friends.” It is 
the details of Bozzy’s book that chiefest of all enrich it; the 
meeting in the street, the jest at the tavern, the midnight frisk ; 
these give us the whole character. I always like a landscape to 
have a stile or two. 

One more extract I must, and will, make. Bozzy has just 
told Johnson that a friend has made a will. 


“He now laughed immoderately, without any reason that 
we could perceive, at our friend’s making his will; called 
him the Testator, and added—‘I dare say he thinks he has 
done a mighty thing. He won't stay till he gets home to his 
seat in the country to produce this wonderful deed; he'll 
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call up the landlord of the first inn on the road; and, after a 
suitable preface upon mortality and the uncertainty of life, 
will tell him that he should not delay making his will; and 
here, sir, will he say, is my will, which I have just made, with 
the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the kingdom ; 
and he will read it to him (laughing all the while). He 
believes he has made this will; but he did not make it; you, 
Chambers, made it for him. I trust you have had more con- 
science than to make him say “ being of sound understanding,” 
ha, ha, ha! I hope he has left me a legacy.” 
“T’d have his will turned into verse like a ballad.” 


“Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity, 
and seemed impatient to get rid of us. Johnson could not 
stop his merriment, but continued it all the way till he got 
without the Temple-gate. He then burst into such a fit of 
laughter that he appeared to be almost in a convulsion; and 
in order to support himself laid hold of one of the posts at 
the side of the foot pavement, and sent forth peals so loud 
that in the silence of the night his voice seemed to resound 
from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch.” 


And all about a friend making a will! 

A man that has not read Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” and 
hath the grace of fellowship in his soul is to be envied. The kind- 
ling of a man’s interest or sympathy is such an act of grace that 
the means thereto should be regarded with becoming reverence ; 
an author though he is among us as “him that serveth” should 
not be summoned and dismissed as a lackey upon some menial 
errand. Some books there are that suit well the hour of hasten- 
ing to the train, or the few minutes preluding an afternoon nap 
after a heavy dinner; but these are not of that living literature 
that affects the depth and content of our life, 


“ As if a door in Heaven should be 
Opened, and then shut suddenly!” 


A volume of St. Jerome it seems scarcely dignified to open 
without a certain ceremony, for (leaving the “mad dog” out of 
it) he was a grave and venerable figure. The lives of the Fathers 
are records also that I would not have read in the Strand, but 
where deep organs break upon the calm peace enshrouding monu- 
ments and vaults in some high aisle with sacred memories en- 
riched. 

The Essays of Emerson,—those curt oracles delivered like 
eavesdroppings from some hob-nobbing of the gods—seem to be 
constructed for reading to greatest advantage after some political 
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or academic dispute; a look out of the Town Hall window at the 
stars! 

Lastly—as even essays must have an ending—we must not 
forget to mention the splendid band of Lyric Poets, who have 
sung so sweetly in the effort to make music at our doors; we owe 
them something for many thoughtful services so gladly, and so 
freely given. 


“Bards of Passion and of Mirth 

Ye have left your souls on earth. 
And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us here the way to find you 
Where your other souls are joying 
Never slumber’d, never cloying. 

Here your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week ; 

Of their sorrows and delights ; 

Of their passions and their spites ; 
Of their glory and their shame. (Keats.) 


A good poem is a guest in the heart; a light through the 


window of the living-room. 

Who does not remember the day when some rich thought— 
serene and musical—has upheld and cheered him in the common 
task ; has made the heart to leap with a joy that no good fortune 
could inspire, or worldly encouragement maintain? 

High gratitude we owe you, O Poets, for these most excel- 
lent enchantments, for you have revealed to us 


“Moving about in worlds not realised 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 
(Wordsworth.) 


How many are the hands stretched out to meet us on every 
side! Presences of great spiritual power that it is a shame to deny 
and escape from, because our working life is hedged in by the 
raucous injunctions of the market place. 

In an age when men are prone to think that the Millenium 
is to be compassed by machinery, our poets are the sanest remem- 
brancers ; do not respectable men falsify all laws of safe conduct 
and common prudence if you sing them an inflaming ballad in the 
time of war? Patriotism itself is not, as politicians vainly believe, 
a mere question of “giving and receiving” ; it is not a business, an 
enthusiasm for a driven deal, but a subtle spiritual yearning—vague 
enough often—for the maintenance for some high ideal. 
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We all know the power and influence of a popular recruiting 
song; is there any business house with all its enticements to 
rapacity and greed that can captivate so easily men’s affections as 
a second-rate ballad? 

Poets? Why we are all poets! Lives there among English- 
men a man so miserable—so soul-less—that he cannot find it in 
his heart to sing 


“For Auld Lang Syne!” 


It is a foul libel upon the honour of mankind to say that they 
are base and brutish in their indifference to poetic worth; it is not 
so much the dearth of real poets as the overwhelming solicitations 
of the vulgar and half-educated multitude that distract their 
thoughts from higher things; when we would meditate upon the 
mighty sea, it is no advantage that a man shout “cockles” in the 
street. 

The proven facts—the things of earth—cannot limit or exhaust 
the fine symbols ; a week, a year, a lifetime—men count these very 
real things, but to the significance of time—what it really is—do 
they bear any sensible approximation ? 

So is the life of man but a sorry and distorted perversion of 
the grand scale upon which its destiny is wrought if it excludes 
from character, the influence and sovereign graciousness of poetry 
and art. 

“But when full roused, each giant limb awake, 
Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing fast, 
He shall start up, and stand on his own earth. 
And so begin his long triumphant march. 
(Robert Browning.) 


MORYD SHERIDAN. 





THE SOUL OF BOOKS. 


FROM the vantage of my study chair I have been surveying my 
bookshelves where they rise, tier upon tier, in their recess. I found 
myself noting, with calm satisfaction, but without deliberate inten', 
that which most book-lovers have noticed at one time or another, 
i.e. the picturesque irregularity of books—an orderly disorder not 
less grateful to the eye than are the uneven gables of an old-world 
street. My mood was such that it was entertaining to remark the 
diversity of shape, size, and complexion the volumes presented, and 
also their various attitudes, some of which latter I discovered to be 
strangely appropriate. Divers of the volumes, standing boldly up- 
right, seemed to challenge contradiction of the eternal verities con- 
tained within them, valiant champions, rooted in the truth that made 
them strong. Others, seemingly fainting and discouraged, leaned 
upon their more stalwart brethren, and yet others, reclining, ap- 
peared to be altogether vanquished. Nor was it less diverting to 
observe into what queer company chance had thrown some of 
them. Here, Messrs. Ingoldsby and Calverley stood dras dessus 
bras dessous—a friendship felicitous enough; but there; a distin- 
guished doctor and a moralist appeared to be risking their reputa- 
tion in the somewhat questionable society of certain French novels ; 
whilst elsewhere a learned Christian apologist frowned to find him- 
self in a veritable nest of heresy. 

And as my gaze wandered from volume to volume I became 
aware, perhaps sub-consciously, of an altogether delightful sense of 
exaltation which endowed me with a new and subtle perception of 
the “personality” of books. This was something quite apart from 
their literary personality, yet complementary to it—it was apprecia- 
tion of the individuality of the material volumes themselves, the 
expressiveness, not of the spirit within them, but of its physical 
embodiment. It has been my experience, as probably it has been 
that of others, to handle certain among my books with a care 
amounting almost to deference, not always because I felt any special 
‘sympathy with their subject matter, neither because they called to 
mind particular associations (though both these factors must have 
been active at times); but solely on account of an indefinable 
sensation of comfort which their contact, and even the proximity of 
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them, wrought upon me. Such books had, as it were, a sedative 
effect, and in moments of perplexity merely to take one in the hand 
seemed to soothe and compose the mind, and to steady the nerves. 
This curious “ property,” if I may so term it, could not justly be 
regarded as an effect due, simply, to my familiarity with the volumes 
which possessed it, as, although it was not infrequently associated 
with works which I held in especial veneration, it was not invariably 
so, for it was also the possession of certain volumes in the libraries 
of friends, which I have never read, and even by some in distant 
places with which I communed, it may be but once, and shall, in all 
likelihood, never see again. Yet, so potent was, and, in fact, still-is 
their mysterious spell, that in the throes of mental or spiritual agita- 
tion I had only to consult one of these books to become at least 
comparatively collected, when to have opened one of the uncharmed 
would have been without solace and profitless. It was as though 
some mystic influence proceeding from the author, of whose thoughts 
these volumes were the media, played upon and permeated the 
actual matter composing them, causing it to assume, not only a 
particular form and aspect, but investing it also with a personality, 
which, albeit ancillary and intimately related to that of the author, 
was yet distinct from it. 

It was of this personality that I became cognisant in the seclu- 
sion of my sanctum. I viewed my books in a new light, and 
examined their differing physiognomies from a fresh standpoint. 
Instead of rows of covers, I saw the stern mien of the sage, or the 
wry grimace of the buffoon in the very shapes and bindings ; poet 
and chronicler, satirist and polemic, scientist, traveller, politician, all 
had recognisable individuality. As they looked upon me, each 
countenance bearing the expression I had so often felt to belong 
to it, but had hitherto been unable to perceive, I knew again that 
delectable sense of unity with them. It must, surely, have been 
this beautiful and unguessed affinity existing between authors and 
their readers, and manifesting itself even through the material 
vehicle of their ideas, that has caused me at times to wish to read a 
work in one particular edition among many, and to feel that only in 
that one edition could I become really en rapport with the writer. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that only in the edition to which I 
feel drawn tan I approach my author with content. 

And reflection upon these things changed a lurking suspicion 
into a conviction. It was that I do not like libraries composed of 
uniform pocket editions. More: I understood why I do not like 
them. I had long suspected this dislike without being able to 
assign a satisfactory reason for the antipathy I instinctively felt ; 
but now it came upon me that my distaste was due to the fact that 
such libraries are characterless. I perceived why the shelves of 
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some of my acquaintances have no attraction for me; why they 
appear lifeless and artificial. It is because the individuality of the 
books has been crushed out in the effort to acquire mere uniformity 
in the series, and their distinguishing features veiled under an im- 
penetrable mask. The craftsmen who fashioned them have been 
insensible to, or have failed to heed, the promptings of the in- 
dwelling genius of each book, which would have suggested the 
guise in which it could most effectively make its appeal, and which, 
with the assistance of more sympathetic minds, would have moulded 
for itself a fitting vessel. Such libraries, instead of being peopled 
by a goodly company, wherein each individual is interesting because 
of his personality, and where each is arrayed as befits him, whether 
in academic silk, or in motley, are only occupied by a regiment in 
which all that is individual in its units is lost behind an ill-fitting 
uniform of colour and gilt. Truly monotonous and depressing are 
those libraries in which the philosopher and the fool are alike con- 
demned to appear in a sort of military masquerade, and are com- 
pelled to toe the line with rigid military precision. 

It is neither my purpose nor inclination, indeed it would be 
ungracious, to speak disparagingly of the enterprise that has placed 
in our hands the purest gems of literature in the form of the cheap 
reprint and miniature octavo edition. Those of us whose pockets 
are not as well lined as we could wish will not dissemble the debt 
of gratitude we owe the publishers, who gave us, in these modest 
volumes an opportunity of partaking of the Host, even though the 
pyx that enshrined it was but meanly adorned. True we mourned 
not less the chaste beauty of exquisite lettering upon a fair white 
page; neither were we much consoled when we found our Marcus 
Aurelius garbed exactly as our Morte d’Arthur; but, so we had 
the Real Presence, we forgave, at all events for the time being, the 
imperfections of the tabernacle. Perhaps we were too indulgent, 
for, the moment of ecstasy passed, there were some of us who 
could not deny a sentiment that was partly regret and partly irrita- 
tion, when we saw divine things so poorly housed. We did not 
forget that the jewel loses none of its fire because its matrix be 
rude; but we trembled lest its unworthy setting should lead the 
vulgar, careless of its virtue, to treat it with scorn. But it was when 
we saw these volumes looking down upon us from the wall that 
some among us felt the keenest pang. We could not help con- 
trasting their vacant inane aspect with the calm benignant look and 
contemplative air of their living neighbours. 

We told ourselves that to confine books one and all to a fixed 
form, irrespective of their nature and condition, was to stultify and 
enslave them. If we declined to allow that considerations of porta- 
bility were adequate compensation for the indignity of reducing 
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what is essentially great in literature to the condition of a bauble 
to beguile the tedium of the train, or to while away an idle hour, 
it was because we had learnt that there are books, “ who runs may 
not read,” but which require the quietude and atmosphere of the 
study in order to reveal themselves to the understanding. 

Pleased as we are to welcome the light ephemeral literature of 
a day in dijou form, we cannot suffer that the heirs of all the ages 
should languish in similar durance. Some books may not be small, 
for to deprive them of suitable dimensions is to rob them of their 
means of self-expression. Shakespear forced into the same mould 
with Herrick is unthinkable. Keats and Shelley we may consent 
to see in dainty miniature format, Castor and Pollux it were fitting 
to robe alike—but to confine Milton in like straightened attire is a 
crime. The spectacle of an “ Origin of Species” in the bondage of 
meagre limits, and constrained to rub shoulders, perhaps with an 
indifferent romance, is one hardly less pathetic than that of a great 
man fallen from power, and subjected to the insults of a plebeian 
mob. To dress Biography and History in swaddling clothes is to 
affront them. No, it is not after this manner that we shall delight 
in books. . : 

If we would know Wisdom we must provide her with becoming 
temples, that she may reveal herself to us as seems her well, and 
according to our aptitude for discernment. 

Shall we be less jealous of the dignity of letters than those old 
book-lovers who filled our monastic and chapter libraries? As- 
suredly not, for to be so is to fail to perceive that which they per- 
ceived so well—the majesty of learning, and the living personality 
of books. They realised that the book itself spoke to the student 
before he took counsel of the spirit within it. They knew that his 
consciousness of the austere yet kindly eye of the tomes, bent upon 
him from their dusty nook, impressed him with the glory of erudi- 
tion, and attuned his soul to the mighty confraternity of souls to 
whom they owed their being, so that in humility and soberness of 
mind he might seek Wisdom, and seeking whole-heartedly might 


find her. 
ERNEST F. ALLNUTT. 























CHURCH PROPERTY: A NATIONAL 
TRUST. 


THIS subject divides public opinion. The supporters of the Welsh 
Church Bill base their right to divert lands held by the State 
Church to other objects, on the ground that they are so held upon 
trust for the nation, and that the nation has a right to modify such 
trust according to its varying needs, and changing tenets. The 
opponents of the Bill, on the other hand, deny the existence of a 
trust, and characterise, with cuckoo monotony, the proposals of 
the Bill as “robbery of God,” “plunder,” “confiscation,” “ spolia- 
tion,” etc. What a benighted notion to hold in the twentieth cen- 
tury, that the Great Originator of all things, himself without origin, 
is capable of being robbed by his creature—his handiwork. It is 
a detestable suggestion. The God of a few ecclesiastics of to-day 
is as small as was the God of some of the Hebrews under the old 
Jewish dispensation. There is not much enlightenment to be ob- 
tained upon the subject of this paper from platform utterances. 
Speeches have degenerated to witty sayings, clever retorts, and 
quick repartee. The real question is avoided by both sides. In 
order to understand the matter, it is necessary that we should go 
to ancient history. It is useless to disguise the fact that there are 
tender consciences among Liberal Churchmen, and some Noncon- 
formists who need knowledge and guidance. There is an innate 
desire not to do an act of injustice. Let us enquire, then, into the 
alleged 

TRUST. 


In the first place we must have a firm grasp of what is meant 
by a trust, as it goes to the root of the case for the Welsh Church 
Bill. More definitions than one are to be met with, but it will be 
sufficient for present purposes to treat a trust as an obligation, a 
tie in equity (vimculum juris) upon a person to perform some act 
for the benefit of another. It partakes of the nature of a contract 
to do something, although some of the ingredients of a contract 
are wanting. Where property is given upon condition that it is 
applied in a specified charitable way, a trust arises also. A trust 
may be created by words, either expressly or impliedly, evincing 
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an intention to do so, or it may arise by construction of law, with- 
out words. Such construction is necessary often to satisfy justice, 
and is based frequently on the surrounding circumstances. More 
regard is paid to the intention than to the form. This is “natural 
justice,” the jus gentium of the Roman lawyers. Let us now pro- 
ceed to apply the above knowledge to land held under 


FRANKALMOIGN. 


We must take up history at its earliest period, so as to under- 
stand properly the origin and nature of endowments. By English 
law all land—every parcel in the realm is held of the King. The 
theory is that at some past time all lands were the King’s, as repre- 
senting the nation, to do what he liked with. In every case where 
the King gave an interest in land to another, it was held by a 
tenure. Even what is known as freehold is held to this day of the 
King—the freeholder is a mere tenant, although in perpetuity. 
Some service was due always to the King when he made a grant. 
We need not follow the classification of these tenures further than 
to say that they were of two kinds—(a) lay tenures, and (4) eccle- 
siastical tenures. An example of the former is one demanding 
military service, called in the Norman period Knight-service. Such 
service was due to the King only; the King’s thanes served in the 
national army. No intermediate lord could exact such service of 
his tenants, in his quarrels. The King derived other benefits from 
the tenure mentioned, such as monetary aids and heriots—in the 
Norman period called “relief ”—sums paid by the heir on taking 
up his ancestor’s land, a tariff of which is given in the laws of 
Canute; also scutages, profitable wardships, and marriages, and 
escheats. By far the greater part of the land of England was held 
of the King by military tenure. Without describing other tenure, 
this principle should be laid fast hold of,—that every lay tenure 
required some sort of service to be performed, as a return or pay- 
ment for the land held. This fact drives us to ask what services 
were the holders of ecclesiastical tenures to render? We shall 
answer the question presently. There were two such tenures only, 
namely :— 


(1) Frankalmoign, or free alms, and 
(2) Tenure by divine service. 


(1) The former frankalmoign was a tenure whereby monas- 
teries, bishops, abbot or prior, and his convent, or a dean and 
chapter, or other ecclesiastical corporation, held land in pure, and 
perpetual alms, or charity. It is significant, however, that in terms 
the donations were not given to the abbot, or monks, but to God, 
é.g., a gift to Ramsey Abbey is in form “to God, and St. Benet of 
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Ramsay, and the Abbot Walter, and the monks of St. Benet’s.” The 
gifts were to the glory of God, and the relief of man’s estate. The 
benefactions in frankalmoign were discharged of all earthly ser- 
vices, so long as the lands were held by the religious houses for the 
purposes mentioned. As stated, land held under frankalmoign 
tenure was given “in free and pure and perpetual alms,” no service 
was exacted, except to pray for the soul of the donor and his heirs. 

Owing to the scandalous mal-administration of the benefac- 
tions the lay courts after the 13th century asserted their right to 
enforce the trusts. The King, it will be seen, refrained from 
exacting the very valuable military, monetary, and other advantages 
enumerated in the case of Knight and other services. It is only 
right to assume that in lieu thereof he secured for the nation very 
substantial advantages in other forms, and those were the relief and 
care of the poor, and needy, the sick, and the unemployed. Con- 
siderable tracts of England were held of the King by the tenure of 
frankalmoign. The ancient monasteries and religious houses held 
their land by this tenure. Indeed, this is the tenure by which the 
Church lands are, for the most part, held at the present day. (See 
Third Report of the Real Property Commissioners, p. 7). 

(2) Tenure by divine service differed from frankalmoign tenure 
in that the former had certain special divine services to perform, 
as to sing so many masses, to distribute a certain sum in alms, etc., 
which were distinguished from free alms in frankalmoign. Tenures 
by divine service were not frequent, and are not referred to further 
in this article, except to emphasize the significance of their rarity. 
Tenures—lay and _ ecclesiastical—existed in England from the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon period, and were consolidated under the 
feudal system. All the feudal tenures were abolished by an Act 
of Charles II, except the ecclesiastical tenures, and, as before 
stated, most of the Church lands are held to this day in frankal- 
moign. 

Let us pause here, and think. We can draw certain deduc- 
tions from the foregoing historical facts. If we go back to the 
origin of the frankalmoign tenure, significance must be attached 
to the words “alms” and “charity.” Those words, according to 
their popular meaning, must comprise as their primary object gifts 
to the needy and poor, or such of them as resided in the locality to 
which the benefactions were given. Alms and charity in their 
ordinary and popular sense were not required by ecclesiastical per- 
sons for their own personal benefit. They were given to them 
for distribution among the poor; if that was so, a trust was created 
necessarily, and such ecclesiastical persons were trustees. It could 
not be otherwise. If the beneficiaries were the poor of the nation 
generally, or that section thereof residing in a particular locality, 
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then the gifts were national ones, and it follows that the trusts 
were national trusts. Indeed, the early Church designated the 
bishop “the trustee of the poor.” The very word frankalmoign 
bears out the above view. We know that the lawyers of the day, 
who were ecclesiastics, gave the words “alms” and “charity” 
very wide secondary meanings, so large as to include generally 
social, civic, and religious objects. Thus, the tenure of frankal- 
moign became the medium or channel by which strictly ecclesias- 
tical donations were conveyed. The gifts of monasteries and 
ministers were well within the definition. The gift of alms was a 
national donation, and that was doubtless the reason why the valu- 
able services attached to lay tenures were not insisted on. If alms 
were national, then other gifts, such as ministers, or monasteries, 
conveyed by frankalmoign tenure, were for the same reason na- 
tional, unless otherwise stated expressly. Such religious houses 
administered to the general welfare of the nation, and their services 
were considered as compensation for the loss of temporal services to 
the King. The enlarged scope of the tenure did not alter the 
character of the donations and donees, trusts and trusteeships, and 
such character remains to the present day. It, is a well known 
maxim, “ Once a trust always a trust.” The grants in frankalmoign 
resulted in establishing what almost might be called parish poor 
law, a system administered by ecclesiastics, as trustees for the pub- 
lic. Each monastery was a centre of relief for the poor, and 
provided accommodation for the sick, and later established hospi- 
tals and schools. In the 15th century their usefulness began to 
wane, owing to mismanagement and waste, when guilds and lay 
corporations became keen competitors with ecclesiastics, as trustees 
of charitable benefactions, which had been previously of con- 
spicuous importance to the Church. Such gifts to guilds were 
charitable, and as such administered to this day for the benefit of 
the public generally, or a section thereof, for whom the gifts were 
made. Why should not similar gifts, made to ecclesiastical per- 
sons and corporations, not be administered for the benefit of the 
public in a similar manner as those to guilds? Ancient gifts of 
“alms” and “charity” were secular, strictly speaking, and not re- 
ligious, and no complaint ought to be made now that endowments 
are about to be diverted to the objects they were given for origin- 
ally. The most modern endowment on a large scale has been the 
Salvation Army. We find Jews and Gentiles, Christian believers 
and non-believers, have contributed vast sums. Many givers de- 
tested the methods adopted of aping militarism, beating the big 
drum, and street corner preaching, but they looked on the Army as 
on the whole the best organized association for social service, and 
accordingly gave of their bounty freely. Suppose the new General 
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decided to discontinue its numerous social organisations, and to 
convert the Army to a strictly religious association, looking after 
the indigent of its own adherents only, and not, as now, the needy, 
the sick, the aged, and the unemployed of the nation, could it be 
doubted that a successful appeal could not be made by subscribers 
to the Law Courts to compel the Army to continue on the lines 
adopted by the late General, and on the faith of which immense 
sums were subscribed. The Courts would, if necessary, settle a 
scheme to carry out the original objects of the Army in connection 
with its social service branches. Has not much of the above sup- 
position respecting the Salvation Army actually taken place in the 
Church of England? We know that the revenues of property of 
the poor were largely turned to private or ecclesiastical] purposes ; 
this was facilitated greatly by the fact that religious and social 
affairs were intermixed. The Church was the only substantial 
building in the village, and was used for secular as well as religious 
purposes in the middle ages. 

As stated, the two before-mentioned ecclesiastical tenures 
were the only means of conveying land to charitable uses, unless 
the donees rendered fealty, and performed the services necessary in 
lay tenures. There are instances where a monastery or a bishop 
held land by military services. But this could not be general, as 
monks were men of peace, who could not meddle in matters of 
blood, except in cases of war for the protection of the country 
against pagan invasion. 


NATIONAL BENEFACTIONS. 


It would be going too far afield to enumerate here the vast 
State benefactions made under frankalmoign tenure. They began 
with the arrival of St. Augustine, and his 40 monks and clerics, 
who came penniless. Ethelbert, King of Kent, supplied them with 
residence and sustenance. On the King’s conversion the temples 
of the heathen (which were State property, or, if not, were con- 
fiscated by the King) were given to the Christians, who were 
endowed also with the customary payments of the heathen priests, 
in pursuance of written requests, still in existence, of Pope Gregory, 
to “overthrow the structures, but not to destroy them, but let the 
idols that are within be destroyed; let holy water be made and 
sprinkled in the temples; let altars be erected and relics placed 
therein,” etc. The province of Canterbury was formed and en- 
dowed by the King. He also built St. Paul’s and endowed the 
bishoprics of London and Rochester. Other and subsequent kings, 
with the sanction of their Witan, built St. Peter’s at York, and 
endowed that province. They founded and endowed largely the 
cities of Durham, Lincoln, Winchester, St. Albans, Hereford, Ely, 
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Worcester, Gloucester, and Bangor. Various kings, during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, built or endowed, or both built and endowed, 
monasteries, or other religious edifices at Doncaster, Lindisfarne, 
Durham, Dorchester, Winchester, Dunwich, Burghcastle, Lashing- 
ham, Leeds, Ripon, Barton-upon-Humber, Reculver, Glastonbury, 
Selsey, Chichester, Croyland, Hastings, Winchelcombe, Beverley, 
Malmsbury, Middleton, New Stamford, Shaftesbury, Ethelgiva, 
Worcester, St. Edmunds, Assington, Abingdon, Andover, Glouces- 
ter, St. Martin’s, in the City of London, and others. 


In Wales, national endowments were made to Clynoc-Vawr, 
St. Beuno, Bangor, Aberconway, Bethekelart, Llunvais, De Valle 
Crucis, Abbey Cwm Hir, and others. In addition to those enume- 
rated, King Caedwalla gave a fourth of the land of the Isle of Wight 
in pursuance of a vow. King Canute gave the haven of Sandwich, 
the largest port in the Kingdom at the time, and all its dues, to 
Christ Church, Canterbury. There is also the State endowment 
by several kings of the famous monastery at Peterborough, by 
which no inconsiderable slice of England was given. A full de- 
scription of the endowments is set out in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. In order to have an adequate idea of the vast endow- 
ments made, we may take Kent as a specimen. The Domesday 
Book gives 430 as the number of places within its precincts. The 
King, as representing the nation, had 194 thereof, and all the re- 
maining places were divided between four ecclesiastics, and seven 
others, 11 in all. All the above facts are either vouched for by 
charters, still extant, or by authentic histories of the periods. The 
grants made by the kings were expressed generally to have been 
made with the approval of their Witan. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH OF WALES. 


The foregoing history deals with benefactions to the Church 
of England, and to such Church in Wales, after the Celtic Church 
was merged in it, about the twelfth century. The Celtic Church 
had existed in Wales for about 400 years before Augustine came 
to England, and established the Latin Church. Christianity is 
supposed to have been introduced into Wales by traders, mis- 
sionaries, or soldiers from Spain or Gaul. Space will not allow 
us to pursue this topic further. There is no doubt that the endow- 
ments of the Church of England in Wales came mainly from the 
Celtic Church. Therefore, we must enquire into the characteristics 
of that Church. It will appear abundantly clear that its property 
was tribal-national. The tribal system prevailed in Wales, and the 
converts of the lay tribe formed themselves into a spiritual tribe, 
or clan, designated “The tribe of the Saint.” This tribe was 
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organised on the basis of, and in accordance with, the ideas and 
rules of the lay tribe. There was, therefore, a tribe within a tribe. 
The tribe, whether lay, or of the Saint, enjoyed all things in com- 
mon, all being the property of the tribesmen. The tribe of the 
Saint took over the duties, among others, of the Druids. The 
origin of the tribal system was the tie of kinship of blood; ex- 
tended later so as to include others, necessary for the defence of 
the land. At first the tribe was nomadic. Later, they appro- 
priated a defined tract of country. As such tract belonged to the 
tribesmen, they only could turn their cattle on it. Still later, each 
household obtained the right to take a crop for their use, but after 
the crop had been cleared the land reverted to the common stock. 
Probably the same part of the territory was not cultivated each 
year. Tribesmen were joint in food, in worship, and in estate. 
The whole community was an aggregate of tribes or clans. The 
Church effected her conquest by means of monasteries and monastic 
institutions. | Headship of the monastery involved the headship 
of the tribe. The early Churches were generally in the fort, or 
were fortified to resist forays of neighbouring tribes. At first it is 
probable that the monastery was only a name for a Christian settle- 
ment, where the converts dwelt with their wives and families. The 
Celtic houses were not monasteries in our sense of the word, but a 
collection of huts in which Christians and their adherents dwelt 
with their wives and families; not so much from any idea of duty, 
holiness of living, or any ecclesiastical notion, but from the belief 
that in union there was strength and safety. “Llan” is the proper 
term for a fortified village, with a wall and ditch. The Celtic 
Church was quite independent of the civil power. 

In course of time the monastery became identified with the 
tribe, and part and parcel thereof. Each settlement was indepen- 
dent of the other, and owed no duty to Pope or Archbishop, or 
anyone outside the tribe. Although the primary object was pro- 
tection, the monastery became a school for learning. The grant 
of land was made by the lay tribe to the monastery, but such land 
was not vested in the abbot, or bishop, but in the head of the tribe. 
The authority of each monastery was limited to the territory of 
the tribe. The Celtic bishop was merely a monastic official, and 
had no diocese. His office was inferior to that of an abbot. The 
idea of the Latin Church was that the clergy were superior to the 
laity, and a class to themselves, but such view was not that of the 
Celtic Church. Each member of a tribe was entitled to the services 
of the priest of the tribe, because he was a member of the tribe, 
not on account of his holiness. Every Celt was presumed to 
belong to the Church of his tribe. If he ceased to be a tribesman, 
he ceased to have a right to tribal property, or to seek the supposed 
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efficacy of the relics of his tribe’s Church. The produce of the 
tribal lands was divided among the members of the tribe; the 
principle extended to all tribal property, whether land, ecclesiastical 
benefices, or any other kind. The idea was that the tribesmen were 
entitled to live out of the tribal property. A man could not, at his 
own will and pleasure, get rid of either his tribe or his church. 
There was no exclusive right in the abbot, or of any member of a 
monastery ; all property fell into the common fund, and all formed 
part of the common property of the tribe of the Saint. Each 
member of the tribe was entitled to share in it; as a tribesman he 
had a right to it. The chief could not alienate a yard of land 
without the consent of the tribe. There were no parishes until the 
Latin Church grew stronger than the Celtic Church. Parishes 
were formed after the churches were built, and this accounts largely 
for the differences in the sizes of the Welsh parishes. When the 
Latin Church came in, the tribal system was broken up, and the 
Church was made territorial rather than personal. The dead hand 
of the monastery closed on the property of the tribe, on the relaxa- 
tion of the tribal system. The Church then became a very exten- 
sive owner of glebe and other lands. Probably, .at the time of the 
Reformation, the Church was the largest landowner in Wales. It 
will be thus seen how strong and unanswerable the claim of the 
Welsh people is that Church property belongs to the nation, and 
how reasonable their demand that it should be applied to truly 
national purposes for the benefit of the whole, and not for the 
benefit merely of a section of the community. 

A word ought to be said about tithes. There were no tithes 
payable in Wales, until its invasion by the Normans. Even then 
they were not payable to the clergy, but to the Latin Monasteries. 
They were imposed on the Welsh by the Conqueror, as a mark of 
his victory, and their subjection. Tithes were made universal by 
the conquest of Edward I., and by the establishment of the 
supremacy of the Latin Church. The payment of tithes may be 
of scriptural authority, but such payment in Wales is the mark 
that remains to this day of the conquest of the Celtic Church by 
the Latin. As the tithes in Wales owe their origin to legal im- 
position surely Parliament may abolish or revoke such imposition. 
This must be conceded. An instance occurred in the reign of 
Edward VL. when tithes payable on cattle and goods given with 
the marriage of a person were abolished, and they were never paid 
thereafter. If Parliament may justly abolish tithes, why may it not 
divert them to modern purposes? In particular, when those pur- 
poses are the restoration of tithes to the objects they were applied 
largely in the time of the monasteries, the relief of the poor, the 
healing of the sick, and the education of the masses. 
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DIVERSION OF TRUSTS, AND THE CY-PRES DOCTRINE. 


There is an inborn conservatism in one’s nature which desires 
to preserve as sacred the gifts of dead benefactors, and to observe 
to the letter their behests. A moment’s consideration will show 
how impracticable it is, under the changed circumstances of the 
time, to allow the dead hand of the past to mould the present and 
the future. Due consideration should be given, however, to what 
has taken place in the past, in shaping what is, and what is to be. 
The gifts were up to the Tudor Reformation to Roman Catholics. 
Suppose no such Reformation had ever taken place, the gifts would 
be vested still in the Catholics. The yearly endowments in North 
Wales come to, say, £100,000, more or less, but there are not more 
than half-a-dozen Roman Catholic Churches, if as many, in the 
whole of North Wales, with congregations, in the aggregate, num- 
bering 1,000 or 2,000. Could it be contended that the endowments 
meant for the whole of North Wales should go to these few people ? 
The Roman Catholic congregations of the whole of Wales, North 
and South, by the recent report of the Welsh Church Commis- 
sioners, number 64,800—there being more Catholics in the indus- 
trial parts of South Wales than in North Wales. The annual in- 
come of Welsh endowments amounts to £240,000. The same ques- 
tion arises, would it be just that the national endowments, meant 
for all should go to the few, comparatively, Catholics in Wales? 
The question answers itself. It is only a matter of degree as 
regards the Church of England in Wales; the latter has more 
adherents than the Catholics. The report of the Welsh Church 
Commissioners puts the communicants of the Established Church 
at 193,081, out of a population of over 2,000,000. Disendowment 
is not a question between the Established Church and the Free 
Churches, as the latter will not benefit to the extent of a farthing 
if disendowment takes place ; they demand the endowments for the 
benefit of the nation at large, and refuse to take any for them- 
selves. It may be useful to say, however, as a matter of fact, that 
the communicants of the Free Churches, including the above 64,800 
Catholics, number 615,080, according to the Welsh Commission’s 
Report, as compared with the Established Church’s 193,081. The 
great disparity between the Established and Free Churches is fur- 
ther brought out by the report. 

Sunday School Scholars :— 

Free Churches Sas ... 611,083 
Established Church ... 168,786 
Places of Worship :— 
Free Churches (with 5000 minis- 
ters and preachers) .. ... 4669 
Established Churches with 1597 
clergy) ws . 1864 
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The above figures make it abundantly clear that a re-adjust- 
ment is necessary of endowments, so that the nation at large may 
derive the benefit intended originally. The principle of re-arrange- 
ment of trust is not new. It is known to our Legislature and judi- 
cial system for many centuries past. Charities were appropriated 
to other uses, either because their original purpose failed, wholly 
or partially, or because some new object had become important. 
The earliest instance we have is one already alluded to, when King 
Ethelbert transferred the Temples and income of the heathen 
priests to Augustine and his followers. Then there is the Tudor 
Reformation, when the Established Church became Protestant, in- 
stead of Roman Catholic. Other instances are found, as where a 
hospital founded in Henry I.’s time near Oxford had decayed, and 
was given by Henry III. to Oriel College, Oxford, to maintain a 
chaplain and poor brethren. Thus, apart from alienation pure 
and simple, the principle of adaptation to new uses was put iv 
force at an early date, and supplied many precedents to Wolsey, 
Edward VL., and the post-Reformation bishops. A charity may be 
cy-pres to the original object, although it seems to have no trace 
of resemblance to it. In the case of abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, the fund was applied instead in assisting discharged prisoners. 
On a Presbyterian congregation becoming Baptist, the funds were 
applied by the authority of the Courts for the same congregation, 
notwithstanding the radical change of tenets. Benefactions “for 
charity” have been applied for the benefits of hospitals, schools, 
or other institutions, while bequests “for the poor” have been used 
for educational purposes, and for the benefit of scholars at a par- 
ticular school. The system of endowment is, indeed, far more 
adaptable than it would seem at first sight. The Charity Com- 
missioners alone deal with about 400 schemes under the cy-pres 
doctrine in the course of each year. Then the Board of Education 
frame such schemes relating to educational endowments. The 
Courts of Law spend much of their time in reframing old schemes 
or adapting new ones to the exigencies of the period. Under 
these circumstances the words applied by the opponents of the 
Welsh Bill to its supporters are out of place. As shown, the old 
endowments were in the main given for alms and charities, in their 
primary meaning, and were distributed by the monasteries and 
ministers, which latter were not churches only, but included reli- 
gious houses, with priests, monks, and nuns. These persons re- 
lieved the impotent and the poor, healed the sick, and educated the 
young. Substantial services were rendered to the nation out of the 
endowments entrusted to their care. In later times, the duties that 
devolved on them and their successors were neglected, and the 
nation had to make fresh provisions by passing the Poor Law Act 
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of Elizabeth, and in recent times the Endowed Schools Acts, the 
Education Acts, the Old Age Pension Act, and lastly the Insur- 
ance Act. Even religion, which the Established Church was sup- 
posed to have taught and fostered, in an especial degree, had to be 
undertaken in Wales by other religious bodies mainly, as the figures 
of the Welsh Commission testify. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that the nation having in the olden time provided a 
fund for the indigent, should object to tax themselves 
again, without calling upon those in possession of the old endow- 
ments to recoup them. It is unfair to call upon the State to provide 
funds twice for the same objects. The Welsh people ask merely 
that the Legislature should apply the cy-pres doctrine to their en- 
dowments, and enact a new scheme for their administration more 
in accord with the original intention and the demands of modern 
time. The Welsh seek to get Parliament to do that which Courts 
of Law do with respect to charitable trusts generally. 


GRIFFITH JONES. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE: 
A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. 


THE introduction of the Government Franchise Bill brings us face 
to face with the wider question of adult suffrage, which has, by the 
action of Parliament, become a living issue. Perhaps the most 
strange feature of this thorny question is the fact that the project 
of giving women the vote cuts through the ordinary lines which 
divide the great parties in the State. It may, however, be guessed 
that an anomaly of this description must be more apparent than 
real, and a careful examination of the case will show how the 
situation has arisen. There are three parties in the State, exclu- 
sive of the Irish Nationalists, whose position is altogether excep- 
tional. The Liberal party, with its traditions of democracy, ap- 
pears to be at issue with itself on a question which seems at 
first sight to involve a democratic franchise. The Conservative 
party, divided as it is on this subject, would appear to be taking a 
new departure in seeking to bring about an extension of the fran- 
chise. It is the Labour party alone which for the time being 
appears united upon this issue. How may this be accounted for? 
Scientific research would lead us’ to inquire whether the discussion 
is not founded on an incorrect basis, and this is, indeed, the case, 
for when the true basis of discussion has been discovered this ques- 
tion will be again brought into harmony with established political 
theories. 

Let us, in the first instance, examine how opinion is shaped 
among the women themselves. Generally speaking there is much 
apathy in female circles—in the ordinary way the subject is seldom 
discussed, and, if spoken of, is treated quite academically. There 
is, however, a large body of women who feel very keenly on this 
subject, and whose opinion is, of course, entitled to the fullest 
respect. Again, opposed to these is another very important 
section, whose opinion must also be respected, that is equally 
strongly opposed to the enfranchisement of their sex. But there 
is yet another, and by far the largest section of the female popula- 
tion, which cannot be aroused either way, and whose attitude is 
only negative. It may be argued that a question such as this which 
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fails to arouse the slightest interest amongst so large a section of 
the class which it is proposed to enfranchise cannot be said to be 
in such a state of maturity as to justify the addition of over ten 
million persons to the register, and there is the further potent 
argument against this course, that now for the first time in the 
history of franchise reform has there been found within the ranks 
of those whom it is proposed to enfranchise a prominent body, 
which declares that it does not want the franchise, and that it would 
look upon it as an evil to the State. Yet for the purposes of useful 
discussion, and in order to avoid the accusation of shirking a logical 
reply to the proposition, it may be well to pass over the very strong 
arguments of those who desire that things should remain as they 
are, and proceed to the consideration of those views which are 
advanced by those who in all sincerity seek a change. For the 
case having been stated, it would be alike discourteous and un- 
statesmanlike to refuse to discuss. 

The opinion amongst men is much the same as that prevailing 
amongst women. There are some who would enfranchise women 
at once, and others who would refuse to do so on any terms, but 
here again by far the largest section is that class of the male popu- 
lation whose views are not yet formed, and of these while some 
feel that a sense of conservatism argues against a change, especially 
one that is so far reaching, others feel that being unable to find 
any very logical argument with which to meet their opponents, it 
would be unfair upon grounds devoid of logic to refuse the request. 
But all this confusion of thought and discrepancy of view amongst 
persons who in other matters are in the habit of thinking on 
similar lines are more apparent than real, and in order to solve 
this difficulty it is necessary to examine closely the various argu- 
ments which are brought forward in support of the suffrage. 

It is ordinarily stated that, whereas the principle of no taxation 
without representation has formed the basis of all franchise rights 
in the past, so must this identical principle be extended to women 
who are subject to this very taxation. Yet this political cry, though 
sufficiently epigrammatic and short for political discussion, requires 
further analysis, if we are to make it the basis of serious change. 
It must be recognised that although the statement is true up 
to a certain point it is by no means complete, because we have 
now come to look upon taxation as being only a part of the 
qualification which gives a title to the vote. The real and essential 
qualification which entitles one to the vote is citizenship, 
that is, the mere fact of being a citizen, and therefore a more 
accurate way of laying down the principle as understood to-day 
would be, no citizenship without representation. Now this defini- 
tion is sufficiently clear as long as the question only relatés to man- 
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hood suffrage, that is to say, when the class under consideration is 
more or less homogeneous, but when the discussion enters upon 
the consideration of a totally different class of citizens it is neces- 
sary to consider further whether the citizenship of each class rests 
upon the same basis, so that before proceeding further one must 
ascertain what is meant by citizenship. The right to the vote was 
originally thought to be derived from the payment of taxes, or 
upon the more modern theory, is said to spring from the fact of 
being a citizen, but a citizen in fact derives his right to vote not 
merely from the payment of taxes, nor from the mere fact of his 
being a citizen, but from the further consideration of the services 
which, in his capacity of citizen, he is, or may be, called upon to 
perform on behalf of the State. 

Now, it may be admitted at once that in so far as women pay 
taxes they have a right to a vote, and further, that in so far as they 
are citizens they also have a right to a vote, but the full and equal 
franchise as between the two sexes turns upon the question of 
their services to the State. Let us examine these services. 

The duties performed by women to the State of which they 
are members, may, in a general way, be defined as social duties. It 
falls within their province to render those services which are 
sometimes referred to as home services. The normal sphere of 
activity of the woman in a State is to look after the children which 
she has brought into the world, to tend them when they are small, 
to watch the details of their education, to care for their health, and 
to do the thousand things which are the duty of a mother. From 
these domestic services which a woman performs, there is an easy 
passage to the kindred interests which she has in the similar ques- 
tions as they affect the State organism. From the duty which is 
upon her to educate her own children she claims the right to have 
a voice in the general question of education. From looking after 
the health of her own children she claims an interest in all ques- 
tions affecting the health of the State’s children. She sees her 
daughter or her sister entering a factory, or she enters a workshop 
herself, and she demands the right of exercising some control over 
the factory laws. The marriage laws should, in her view, be made 
subject to her effective criticism as generally affecting her sex, and 
she claims the right as a matter of simple justice of exercising that 
direct influence, of which she feels so great a need, in all those 
questions which concern the well-being of her own sex in its rela- 
tion to the other. All this seems to be a matter of simple justice, 
and the demand for a vote on such subjects would appear to be 
one which cannot upon the ground of logic or justice be refused. 
But if this be admitted it must also be conceded that all these ques- 
tions touch the male population in a degree which is at least 
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equal, and for the purposes of subsequent conclusions this should 
be borne carefully in mind. But if this is the normal sphere for a 
woman’s activity there has in recent times been added another 
which has constantly grown in importance, having arisen from the 
economic fact that the female population is numerically much in 
excess of the male. This excess population is no longer able to 
fulfil its normal function of getting married, and bringing up a 
family, and unhappily it is forced into the general struggle for 
existence. It should, however, be clearly borne in mind that it is 
alone this excess population, and not the whole of the female 
population which is thrust into this struggle, so that while this sec- 
tion influences the question it must only be taken into considera- 
tion in so far as it actually exists. 

It might well be argued, apart from this discussion, that a 
primary solution to this phase of the question should be sought in 
emigration, and that women should, like men, go forth and seek 
their homes oversea, and make a welcome and much needed addi- 
tion to the population of our colonial empire; but this point must 
be waived in order to maintain the due sequence of the main 
argument, which has been brought to the point of admitting that 
the female population performs certain duties to the State from 
which it should derive certain rights. Let it be repeated that, 
although it is the woman who in a large degree carries out and 
should carry out the details of these social services, nevertheless 
the responsibility of everything is shared by the men to at 
least an equal degree. It may, indeed, be argued that the burden 
on the man is even heavier, as in the last resort in times of difficulty 
it falls to the man ultimately to find a solution. But let that, too, be 
waived, and let the argument again be simplified by conceding for 
the moment that the duties and responsibilities are equal. This 
brings us to the consideration of the further activities which are 
performed by men, and men alone. 

What are these further services rendered to the State by men 
which cannot, and indeed should not, be performed normally by 
women ? 

It may be found convenient to refer to these services as im- 
perial, as opposed to social services, and in the first place reference 
may be made to those which are usually referred to as the most 
vital, but which upon closer examination will be found to be 
amongst the least essential of those services, the performance of 
which show the greatest differentiation between the male and 
female position in the State. 

It is upon the male population that rests the ultimate duty of 
national defence. The army, large or small, must be ready by 
itself, or ultimately by the enrolment of all the male citizens, to 
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defend the empire, wherever the hostile blow may fall. Upon the 
Navy rests the duty of maintaining the supremacy at sea. It is 
the men that go forth over the breadth of the Empire as adminis- 
trators and as civil servants. It is again upon the male section of 
the population that falls the ultimate duty of maintaining order 
and enforcing laws. The army, the navy, the police, the judiciary 
—all these bodies of citizens cannot be conceived except as being 
composed of men. In fact, all those ultimate services which de- 
pend upon physical force can only be performed by that section 
of the population which has the greater strength to perform them. 
But though this is a powerful argument, and one which would come 
into prominence at any moment of war or disorder the course of 
civilisation is such that this physical force is only rarely called into 
existence on any large scale, and therefore it is likely that people 
should forget whereon rests the stability of the State. Indeed, even 
if this is realised and admitted, the contingency is so remote in 
ordinary times, that it is argued that civilisation demands that it 
should not be taken into account. But if all these services are in 
normal times relegated to a comparatively small section of the 
male population, they are as ‘nothing when compared with the one 
great imperial service which is rendered in an overwhelming pro- 
portion every day, every hour, every minute. The service of 
industry—the maintenance of the trade and commerce of the 
country—is the greatest service rendered by citizens. There are 
all kinds of questions which have become a source of anxiety to 
the public mind. There are questions of housing, questions of in- 
surance, of defence, of health, of locomotion, of science. The 
nation’s activities are composed of endless varieties—of law—medi- 
cine—engineering—art, and the thousand pursuits of greater or less 
importance to human existence, which exercise statesmen and 
appeal to the nation’s imagination. Deeds are performed which 
call forth admiration—discoveries are made which cause men to 
wonder. But in all this incalculable maze of activities there is one 
and one only which forms the fundamental basis of national exist- 
ence, and that is the industry of the country. 

The legislator directs his thoughts towards the prosperity of 
industry—every Act of Parliament may be traced directly or in- 
directly to some object for the advancement of trade. The people 
must be educated to fit them for the industrial struggle—they must 
be housed that their work may be efficiently performed ; the fac- 
tories must be looked after, the communications to and from work 
must be maintained. The nation itself is split fundamentally in a 
struggle between Free Trade and Protection, each side contending 
that in its particular view is to be found the solution of the indus- 
trial problem. The professions themselves, with the exception of 
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those luxurious pursuits which engage an insignificant number of 
persons in study for its own sake, centre themselves round the 
commerce of the country. If industry prospers population grows, 
doctors are required to minister to its ever increasing needs, law- 
yers are required to give their advice upon the thousand questions 
arising out of industrial intercourse, soldiers and sailors are re- 
quired to protect the industries oversea. In the process many 
professional citizens shine out before the world. The Navy, with 
its glorious traditions, and its fine seamanship, is an object of ad- 
miration to the community, scientists make discoveries which en- 
rich the country by the industries they create and expand. Yet 
silently, but still with the full vigour of life, and with unceasing 
toil, the citizen day by day adds something to the wealth of the 
country in the pursuit of some industrial undertaking. But take 
away the industry, and every science and profession will collapse, 
the foundation will be broken away, and the house will fall with 
all its ornaments. 

Assuming, then, that the basis of national activity is industry, 
and that it is the essential imperial service performed by the citi- 
zens, let us consider whether this service can be rendered, or, 
indeed, should be rendered by the male and female populations in 
equal degrees. Unhesitatingly, it may be said that this could not, 
and should not, be. 

The fundamental duty of the woman is to bring up a family, 
and the economic value of a woman in business is less than that of 
a man, for the very reason that marriage takes the woman out of 
business at once, so that if it is granted that women ought to marry 
the fact that they may get married diminishes their prospective 
value to the trader, in comparison with that of the man who, when 
he marries, still remains in business, and probably adds something 
to his efforts when he has the responsibility of a family. Women 
are, indeed, in these days thrust into business through the numerical 
disproportion between the two sexes, but this is neither the normal 
nor the desirable state of affairs; nor is it less obvious that tbe 
strain of business life is better avoided by women, both from a 
physical point of view, and from the tendency in the industrial 
struggle to bring a roughening influence to bear upon the future 
mothers. But waive all this, and let it be frankly asked whether 
it is a possible conception that the nation’s trade should be mainly 
under female influence. The question has only to be asked to 
supply its answer. Though nothing has stood in the way of women 
to prevent their entry into business upon the same footing as men 
they are to-day engaged in trade in relatively small numbers, and 
in the main in positions relatively subordinate, and, indeed, so long 
as women marry and are obliged by that fact to quit their active 
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occupation in business, so long will the male section of the com- 
munity dominate the industry of the country, and thus continue to 
render to the State the most fundamental imperial service. 

What, then; is the conclusion to which we are driven? It is 
that there are certain social services admittedly rendered by women 
—services the responsibility of which rests equally upon the men. 
The care and the upbringing of children—the general domestic 
economy—and the social economy of the State rest in their details 
largely upon women, and in their principles upon men and women 
in at least an equal degree. To these are added, in the case of 
men, certain other imperial services—such as defence, the preser- 
vation of order and so forth, but above all, the service of industry. 
This is admittedly the sphere for men, and this is the basis of 
differentiation in the male and female vote. It would appear 
then that the women have made out a certain case, and 
that whereas in former times the services of women to the State 
entitled them to the municipal franchise, so does the entry of 
women into further State activities demand recognition in a further 
extension of the franchise. How is this to be arrived at? 

The present Governmént has made the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill a prelude to a wider scheme of devolution by federal 
parliaments. It will be the duty of these parliaments to deal 
with all those questions which refer more particularly to the 
internal organisation of the State. They will embrace legislation 
on all the subjects to which reference has been made above under 
the heading of social questions, and in this capacity will be seen to 
cover completely all those questions for the solution of which 
women are to-day pressing, and in which they justly conceive that 
they are entitled to a voice. What women want is a voice in all 
questions concerning the children, the schools, the factories, the 
white slave traffic, in fact, in those questions in which they have a 
direct concern, and in which they perform their share of the services 
to the State. The questions which women have at heart are pre- 
cisely those which would fall under the jurisdiction of such parlia- 
ments, and one would, therefore, believe that in obtaining the full 
franchise in such parliaments they would obtain an adequate voice 
in those questions which to them are vital, and from which they 
cannot be excluded without a sense of injustice. It was mentioned 
above that it is a strange thing that the Labour party alone should 
be united in favour of the enfranchisement of women, but the 
position of the Labour party helps us to understand the whole 
question better, for that party alone of the parties in the State 
stands for a social programme only. The Labour party has not 
yet evolved a foreign or an imperial policy, nor are the Labour 
members, as a party, concerned with any questions, save with those 
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that refer to the internal economy of the State. It is, therefore, 
clear that as all their thoughts are directed on these lines, they 
should naturally coincide with those of women which, in fact, pos- 
sibly through lack of analysis, unconsciously are travelling on the 
same ground. 

It seems, then, that the extension of the woman’s vote should 
be from the County Council to the Federal Parliament, in which 
she would obtain a vote commensurate with the services she per- 
forms to the State, and one which involves a voice in those ques- 
tions in which woman claims a right to have an influence. It seems 
further that if the whole question is thus correctly conceived, it 
should be the first object of women interested in this movement to 
strengthen the hands of the present Government to set up such 
parliaments without delay, upon the understanding that the basis 
of election to such parliaments should be adult suffrage. This 
would be a policy upon which it should be possible to bring 
suffragist and anti-suffragist to unite, it should focus the opinion 
of many thousands of persons who, till to-day, have not brought 
themselves to the formation of a definite view, and should form 
the basis of a solution to a controversy which has become acute by 
giving to the persons who demand enfranchisement a vote upon 
all those questions with regard to which they are entitled to in- 
fluence, and which they hold to be vital. 


RICHARD S. MAKOWER. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL AFFINITIES 
OF ENGLISH NATIONALISM. 


UNITING such terms in the same formula presupposes that in one 
way or another the philosopher is king. But this opinion is met 
at the outset with a double difficulty ; the practical one, that king- 
ship is too busied as a rule to become self-conscious, as well as that 
philosophers on the road to insight often lose it for pedantry ; and 
the theoretical one, that the very genre of writing must first justify 
itself to two parties, to the critic who knows of nothing more in 
literature than the cult of words, and holds him that would persuade 
anybody of anything for no man of letters, and to the dialectician 
who is so enamoured of the Absolute, that he either denies it all 
content or else constrains history into systematic phraseology. 
But such rules are proved wrong both by the several philosophical 
examples in literature, and by the unnecessary diffuseness of so 
many philosophers. He that has something to describe will not 
be let or hindered by them. As simple hearts are better than 
coronets in the moral structure of the nation, so uncorrupted taste is 
better than partisan logomachy in its ethical theory. After compre- 
hending something of the complexity of the psychical life of a 
nation, he that is not accustomed to swear to any master’s dixits will 
not feel too great misgivings in taking a corner of the literary field 
for his own. 

There is a sentence in the “ Laws” that the state is man writ 
large. The result, if all philosophy is transposed into that key, is 
the same as when from the practical side the state is treated as 
made for man, and not vice versé. Thus arises one group of 
affinities. Quite another appears between the man of the Levia- 
than theory and the state whose organisation is said to be beyond 
good and evil. 

Horace, perhaps, is not such good poetry as Virgil; but his 
system points his verse rather than detracts from it. To set up'a 
comparison between them, Horace’s distinct Epicureanism must be 
balanced by making Virgil’s implications clearer than he himself 
left them. This is easy: Virgil’s ideas are soon classified. Between 
our Pope and Shelley the relation is roughly analogous. Pope’s 
views are of the clearest, derived from Bolingbroke and Shaftes- 
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bury. Shelley makes up for poverty of reflection by intensity of 
feeling; nevertheless, he can be framed as narrowly as the 
former; he represents Godwin and Condorcet ; that is, the origin 
of all evil is in the forms of society which hem in—the same theory 
that Malthus opposed, and substituted that of the natural tendency 
to increase for. Without philosophy, literary criticism can manage 
to rank Milton and Cowper ; but is overcome when the question is of 
such a pair as Tennyson and Keats ; then it gives the problem up as 
insoluble. Indeed, without the help of definite terms, “sensations,” 
“ideas,” “attention,” it is hardly possible in this case to account for 
the nature and sources of the charm of each. 

English literature has this wonderful quality, that it contains 
specimens of allmost all ways of thinking, and is a miniature of the 
world-literature. In this small country, as they have told all 
possible tales, so they have tested in practice all schemes of 
living. Whatever different lines continental developments may 
strike out, some English precedent for them will always be at hand, 
and a date in English history when they rose to power or sank 
condemned by common sense. The philosophical upheavals of 
Europe have been first played out on a smaller scale in England. 
The stubborn vulgarity nearer contact with English manners is 
calling forth, especially in Germany, may be set down to intolerance 
born of imperfect philosophical insight: a quality which English 
life, having seen one good system after another prove a failure, is 
remarkably free from. 

The theory of human nature, first stated in England by 
Hobbes’s in 1651, and lived down during the course of the same 
century, appeared again in 1859 in Darwin’s famous book, and 
apparently is again falling into discredit. The theory of the 
“ bellum omnium contra omnes” is the same in substance as that of 
the “struggle for existence.” Hobbes contended that man 
was swayed by one motive only,—the lust for self-preservation and 
assertion, which unceasingly drove him to war with his fellows. 
Similarly Darwin: he explains that polar bears are coloured white, 
not because the snow has such an effect on their skins, but because 
the blind propensity by which they are driven brings a larger num- 
ber of them into existence than the food in the Arctic regions can 
nourish. The individuals are compelled to fight among themselves 
for the possession of this. One blacker than the rest would be 
more easily spotted, and would draw a combined attack upon 
himself. Thus gradually all except the pure white are eliminated. 
Darwin has the advantage over Hobbes of being more consistent. 
He glorified sexual selection as the source of all good; Hobbes, 
however, under other influences, modified the general scramble by 
calling it “nasty and brutish.” 
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In the reaction called out by Hobbes’s assertions, English 
nationalism reached its purest moral consciousness. Cumberland, 
among the first, withstood the assertion of the all-sufficiency of the 
self-preservation instinct, and pointed out the co-existence of innate 
social feelings. Shaftesbury and Butler continued the good work ; 
and Shaftesbury’s, in the words of a German judge, may be taken 
as the English system par excellence: “ His is the crowning system 
of English ethics in general; for those that came after him only 
completed it in single points, or continued it along his lines.”! 
His influence on the literature of the eighteenth century 
has never been adequately estimated. Voltaire quotes 
him; Goethe and Schiller borrow phrases from him. This 
is what Shaftesbury says: “By having the self-passions too 
intense or strong, a creature becomes miserable. . . .To have those 
horrid, monstrous, unnatural affections is to be miserable in the 
highest degree. . .. The very outward features, the marks and 
signs which attend social pleasures, are expressive of a more 
intense, clear, and undisturb’d pleasure than those which attend the 
satisfaction of thirst, hunger and other ardent appetites. . . Wher- 
ever it presents itself (z.¢., social pleasure) with any advantage, it 
silences and appeases every other motion of pleasure. No joy 
merely of sense can be a match for it. Whoever is judge of both 
the pleasures will ever give the preference to the former. The 
sense and taste of the honest man is not the duller; but, on the 
contrary, the more intense and clear on the account of his tem- 
perance and a moderate use of appetite. But the immoral and pro- 
fligate man can by no means be allowed to be a good judge of 
social pleasure, to which he is so mere a stranger by his nature. . 
The charm of kind affection is superior to every other pleasure, 
since it has the power of drawing from every other appetite or 
inclination.” Ever since Hobbes, sympathy has had a prominent 
place in our national ethics. His assertion of the identity of the 
lower instincts and the sense of beauty is not only false to fact, 
but is also a contradiction in terms. He implies that when, eg. 
we see a wood with the light playing upon its green leaves, 
we at once reflect how excellent it would be chopped into sticks: 
more, that we cannot view it objectively with pleasure. We do, 
however ; and this is the criticism on all that line of thought—we 
do. If an individual cannot take this attitude, he is not normal. 
The meaning of zsthetic is that we take an interest in the object ; 
that we forget ourselves ; that the subject sets out to a realm beyond, 
that the instinct is transformed and the will purified. We can 
be disinterested ; we like to do good. The affirmation of this was 


1. v. Gizycki, Chair of Ethics at Berlin, 1895. (The Prussian Papacy.) 
2. ‘* An Inquiry Concerning Virtue,” 1699. 
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Shaftesbury’s service against Hobbes. This same movement in 
the national consciousness, the passage from egoism to altruism, 
marvellously played itself out im petto in J. S. Mill) He came 
at the end to acknowledge that a dissatisfied Socrates is better than 
a satisfied swine, that there are qualities in pleasure; and he was 
honest with the consequences. The essence of Platonism is that 
pleasure can be regulated by ideas. He complained that this 
insight had come so late: “I seem to have frittered away the 
working years of life in mere preparatory trifles; and now the 
‘night when no man can work’ has surprised me with the real 
duty of my life undone.”’ How effective for good English public 
opinion would again become could all Englishmen be brought to 
agree on some expression (not exactly a formula, like the Pope 
requires of his professors) that self-interest is not the sole regulator 
of human action ; that man can act and likes to act disinterestedly! 
How smoothly in that most English atmosphere would our consti- 
tutional arrangements adjust themselves! What a light would be 
thrown on the dreadful social question! What a set-back would 
the renewed English moral sense give the war propaganda of the 
Continent! What a response would be awakened in the New 
World, and what a beneficent stream of moral support and goodwill 
would set in towards England! What a vast friendship that would 
be! What a knitting up of national soul with national soul; in 
comparison with which that of Jonathan and David were but a 
symbol! 

The doctrine of absolute selfishness contains, indeed, much 
truth. The great poets have all borne witness to it: Shakespeare 
in many places, and especially in “Timon”; Goethe in the “Ge- 
spraeche mit Eckerman”: “I have no more faith in the world; I 
have learned to despair. Men are far too simple, vile, so utterly and 
methodically absurd. One must have lived as long as I have to con- 
temn them.” Milton speaks of the judgment of the mob in the same 
strain : “of whom to be dispraised were no small praise.” But though 
the poets bewail the low standard of the mass of men, they are by no 
means believers in the brute nature theory. Emerson explains the 
situation when he says, in “Overtones,” that “Vice is habitual, 
therefore the appeal to experience is for ever vain”; yet, “the 
entertainment of the depravity of nature, there is no vice but that” 
If one treats men according to the motive of the greater number 
of their actions, one quickly arrives at Aristotle’s“@ gfAor ovdeis pfdos” 

The pleasant reaction called forth on being addressed by 
a gentleman is a psychological reflex, induced by the pleasure the 
gentleman himself unconsciously shows in the presence of another 
whose passions are even to a small degree refined by beauty. It is 
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an exalted sympathy. All this, however, is strange to Darwinism. 
“ Avant le Darwinisme, la science politique et l’étude de droit avait 
établi un sens moral, un certain ordre dans les ésprits. Le Dar- 
winisme est venu boulverser tout cela) Avant lui les hommes 
honoraient la justice. Aprés le Darwinisme, les hommes |’ont mé- 
prisé, sous prétexte que le triomphe de la force brutale était con- 
forme aux lois de la nature. Il a été un véritable poison.” It is the 
interest of the men that have made Europe an arsenal, and itch to 
turn it into a shambles, to have their spiritual grounds considered 
unassailable. It is their play to persuade England that 
there does not exist any effective answer to them except 
more armaments. By inarticulate preparations for war, their 
vile theories are in a certain measure justified. Can 
they but provoke the cultural ruin of the present Europe, 
their aim is achieved. The crude and swollen populations 
of the Continent are being whipped into war by imagination. 
They fancy that their habits are sanctioned of Heaven, and that 
the rich content of English life is a sinful luxury which they may 
rightfully take for their prey. A revival of English ethics would 
paralyse them. The first result of it would be seen in a less 
frenzied birth-rate, consequent on the withdrawal of psychical 
activities to ideal channels. Had England, for instance, the 
density of Belgium, her people would number 71 million. Indeed, 
the march of politics for the next generation can be predicted 
on these grounds. Germany probably will rapidly reach her 
maximum, 90 million; Then she will number 26 million more than 
France, with a majority of 6 million soldiers over her. But, at the 
same time, the Russians will be 220 million ; and, since they cannot 
give themselves to their internal questions until the German danger 
is set aside, they will have a proportionately large army. Ergo, 
the wished-for Anglo-German rapprochement may be expected 
about the year 1960. This is not altogether mere speculation. 
Happily the biological proofs of sexual selection given by Dar- 
win may now be regarded as insufficient for the ethical weight he 
laid upon them ; the slaughter propaganda has no more the sanction 
of sober science. “No one can survey the work of recent years 
without perceiving that . . . a great deal has got to come down. . . 
To begin with, we must relegate selection to its proper place. . . 
We have now most certain and irrefragable proof that much 
definiteness exists in living things apart from selection.”6 The 
only theoretical support it has is the furious assertions about the 
nature of man; which, mindful of the old canon, guod gratis 


4. Novicow: La Critique du Darwinisme Social. 
5. Bateson, in “‘ Darwin and Modern Science,’’ Essays in commemoration of the 
oth anniver: of the publication of the ‘‘ Origin of Species,’” Cambridge, 1910, This 
k is a veritable mine of information on recent work in evolution. 
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asseritur gratis negatur, and of our critical literature on the 
subject,® the least skilful writer may calmly deny. 

We in England are called on to rouse into clearer conscious- 
ness that beautiful traditional type slumbering somewhere within 
our breasts. For this, great reading is not required, but rather 
reflection on those “ monstrous theories of alien growth” which are 
so palpably irreconcilable to it. We must reflect that folk on 
the Continent are under the spell of a conviction—the divine and 
natural blessing upon war and lust. They have not kept to the 
teachings of Boniface, and we have to help them to a better idea 
of themselves. It is their false philosophies which retard their 
psychical growth, and bind their brains with murderous imaginations. 
But at intervals there come signs that the darkness is breaking. 
Among the torrents of German literature, gere and there may be 
found a writer that concerns himself with what is taboo—the 
effect of viciousness on manners. Almost alone in his generation, 
Gerhardt Hauptmann has written with some zeal for psychological 
truth. A revival of English ethics would probably react on 
German national feeling and hasten the birth of this new, altogether 
beneficent, consciousness. 

The resolve for war will be shaken, and the taste for peace 
will develop in the proportion in which continental nations become 
more tolerant of the moral principles that have been incorporated 
into English life. The difficulties in the way of a mutual European 
understanding are not so much differences of intellect, as of habit, 
taste, and custom—psychological ones; of which the intellectual 
are the abstract expression. We cannot directly convince the 
Continent of its inferior moral habits. The perception of the 
beauty of an ellipse is not the same as the understanding of its 
mathematical formule ; but presupposes a certain growth and exer- 
cise of the faculties. The Catholic Church, that rich psychical 
store-house, is an illustration in point. One acquainted 
with her inner life can distinguish at once three classes 
—the saints, the good people, and the mass of the faithful, 
The principle of her action translated from theological to psycho- 
logical terms, may be said to be a skilful but quite legitimate use 
of the sympathetic reflexes. She sets up patterns and pictures of 
a better humanity, which by a doctrine of grace she then brings 
into connection with the imagination. All that about the Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God and Man, is of rich psychological effect: 
the end reached is the same, whether the artist be Rubens or Botti- 
celli. It is evident that the salutary effect of such a procedure 
lasts only as long as the picture is vivid, or for a short time after. 


6. Pope, Reid, Hobbes, Hume and Locke all chose the title ‘“‘ Essay" or 
“ Treatise"? on Human Nature for their books, 
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This is the characteristic weakness of the Church’s action; the 
purer the ideal, the more difficult is it for her to stir the sluggish 
imaginations of the people. In England the social model is 
always at hand, and affects the mind not merely by imagination, 
but also by direct perception. Hence the three groups mentioned: 
those who have assimilated the picture, who act by motives of 
moral pleasure, precisely according to Shaftesbury’s words; those 
without lively power of affection, who nevertheless understand the 
negative principles involved, to whom morality appears as law, 
and the purification of the imagination an affair of violence. A 
good minority of the parochial priesthood are of this class. It is 
roughly the stage of development of humanity in America, where 
the ideal one hears from Maine to California is to be “clean.” 
Speaking of moral influences in the presidential election, Gulielmo 
Ferraro says: “An ideal of moral wholesomeness seems to have 
taken hold of the people.”?” A glance at any typical American 
reveals its peculiar but ennobling effect. Under the mellowing 
influence of time it must merge into something very like our English 
ideal. And in the last place comes the common people, in whom the 
moral consciousness has hardly dawned, who serve‘as a drill-master 
for the second class ; who try to win compassion, and turn attention 
from their moral misery by hiding it under the immaculate majesty 
of Christ. The philosophy of these has become articulate in Ger- 
many. 

Thus the three nations recall, in a manner, the sorts of 
good land in the parable of the sower. Were an artist, who, 
with the Citizen of the World, held that it was not so much 
religion and government as “ differences of refinement” that mark 
the distinctions among mankind, to attempt a philosophical repre- 
sentation of them, he would draw three sketches, something like 
this. The first, a quiet neighbourhood with a sort of small hall 
behind a beer-house ; in the middle of which two youths, swathed 
about the arms, cutting each other’s faces with long blades; a 
hundred comrades around, every man with his pint; the surgeons’ 
sewing-stuff much in evidence along the wall, and the air full of 
antiseptics, German cigars, beer and blood; the floor running 
like an abattoir. The second, a stadiumful of 40,000 people ; that 
phenomenon which a police-ridden European must see to under- 
stand—an American crowd; the players, though somewhat dis- 
figured by the padding, still of the finest physique in the world. 
The third, a perfect lawn, well-groomed spectators lolling round, 
“a little weary”; the flannelled children at the game 
showing in every movement and limb the outcome of the psychical 
development of a hundred years. 


7. Translated from Hochland, a German monthly, November, 1912. 
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Since England rejected Hobbes once, who so strikingly anti- 
cipated natural selection,’ she has probably national vigour enough 
to throw back the Darwinian peril now. If she will remain true 
to herself, she must. Had she ever done so, the constitutional 
and social questions which vex her now would not have arisen. 
If she does not, then the millenium is over; the day has come to 
unchain the Beast; the fairest Eden that ever blew must be 
trampled under. 


P. FERRY. 


8. “And when all the world is overcharged with Inhabitants, then the last 
remedy of all is Warre.’”” Leviathan. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE CRISIS. 


So far the fate of Europe still trembles in the balance. The 
plenipotentiaries of the belligerent States are discussing in London 
the conditions of peace. Ominous preparations are still going on 
in Austria: these preparations are on a much vaster scale than in 
1909; they have clearly passed beyond what in the language of 
diplomacy is described as “ precautions”; they have attained such 
proportions that, were Servia a Great Power, they would in them- 
selves form a casus belli. The really dangerous feature of the 
situation, however, is not so much what Austria has done as what 
she has failed to do. She has not yet declared her hand. _ If it 
was a strong, straight game she was going to play there was no 
need for secrecy. It is this extraordinary reticence which, coupled 
with military measures of most unusual magnitude, is causing 
such nervousness in the Chancelleries of Europe. It may be that 
when Austria does put her cards on the table it will prove to be 
a very ordinary hand after all. Governments have very little 
sense of humour; Austrian governments have none at all. But it 
is a grave risk to run. The most reassuring fact is the absence of 
open antagonism on this question between Germany and ourselves. 
There can be no doubt that were the present delicate situation 
envenomed by an Anglo-German quarrel, the prospects of peace 
would indeed be at a discount. The real test of this new-born 
“mutual repose,” to use M. Poincaré’s phrase, is yet to come, and, 
frankly, we are not at all sure that it will stand the test. But so 
far, so good. Sir Edward Grey and his colleagues are entitled to 
the highest praise from the nation: the very fact that both the 
Peace Negociations and the Ambassadorial Conference are to take 
place in London shows that the international prestige of Britain 
has never stood higher. The finest thing about that prestige is 
that it has been gained, not by rattling of swords or clenching of 
mailed fists, but by sound and temperate statesmanship. 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 


We confess ourselves unable to join in the chorus of fulsome 
eulogies with which the press, Liberal as well as Conservative, has 
hailed Mr. Borden’s offer. For many years we have been growing 
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into the habit of surrounding every Canadian action with a halo of 
Imperial greatness. It is a very bad habit; bad for Canada and 
bad for ourselves. It is bad for Canada because it has caused 
Canadians to imagine that their community with all its political 
immorality and indescribable electoral and parliamentary corruption 
is the chief star in the Empire troupe. It is bad for ourselves 
because we have altogether obscured our vision of what Canada 
really is and what Canadians really mean. 

We desire to make our position quite clear. No one who has 
read these notes for the past two years can doubt the vigour of our 
devotion to the Imperial idea. It is second only to our devotion to 
the real principles of Liberalism. We are Imperialists in the truest 
sense of the word because we are Liberals, because we believe that 
a free federation of Anglo-Saxon communities linked together for 
common ends would form the most powerful instrument for 
progress the world has ever seen. 

Considered in that light, Canada is a blot on the escutcheon 
of the Empire. It is not Liberalism that animates her politics, 
but money ; not love of freedom, but greed for success ; not disin- 
terested public spirit, but personal ambitions of the lower type. It 
is deeply regrettable that it should be so; but no one who knows 
Canadian politics from the inside will contest that it is so. It is 
natural then that we have no desire to see Canada in her present 
state acquire an influence in the Empire disproportionate to her 
position in it ; it is an influence that spreads rapidly and impercepti- 
bly. There has been too strong a flavour of Canadian politics 
about certain recent transactions, not only of the Opposition but 
even of the Government. 

As to the gift itself, acceptable though it is, it need not give 
occasion for the undignified tearful slobberings of eternal gratitude 
in which the press in this country has been indulging. Canada 
knows perfectly well that no wealthy community can exist to-day 
without means of self-defence ; she knows that so long as Anglo- 
German relations are in their present state the bulk of the British 
fleet must be concentrated in home waters. She sees quite clearly 
that under the circumstances, if she wishes to remain an independ- 
ent entity she has only two alternatives: to pile up armaments on 
her own account, or to help the mother country to defend her. 
She has chosen the latter alternative; it is enormously cheaper 
and more practical. It also has the advantage of being clothed in 
the garb of Imperial Loyalty. That is all. 


HoME AFFAIRS. 


The Government is once more on the crest of the wave. 
Partly this is due to the triumphant passage of the Home Rule 
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Bill through the Commons, partly to the firm but dignified and 
successful way in which the country has been piloted through a 
difficult International crisis. But mainly, we believe, it is due to 
the amazing stupidity of His Majesty’s Opposition. The parlia- 
mentary hooliganism which the rank and file were guilty of was 
followed by the usual tactical blunder on the part of the leaders. 
A curious fatality seems to dog the steps of the Unionist party ; 
whenever its prospects are brightened, its own leaders dash the 
cup of happiness from its hands to catch the elusive ghost of Tariff 
Reform. It was indeed a useful service Lord Lansdowne ren- 
dered the Government, when he, in the name of the party he helps 
to lead, threw overboard the Referendum, and nailed to the mast the 
cruder flag of Protection. Bolton supplied the immediate answer, 
and it was crushing in its completeness. The local Unionists were 
confident of victory; the removal of a strong and popular person- 
ality like Mr. Harwood, and the fact that the Liberal candidate 
could hardly be described as an inspiring leader of men, were 
strong factors making for a Unionist victory. Yet the result was 
a Unionist defeat, and a defeat that bore every appearance of a 
rout. All good little Liberals will be taught to pray for the long 
life and happiness of the present Unionist leaders! 

Meanwhile Mr. Asquith has met the English Liberals at Not- 
tingham, and Mr. Lloyd George, the Scottish Liberals at Aber- 
deen. We were privileged to be present at both these important 
conferences, aad we were struck by the excellent spirit and the 
keen enthusiasm of the delegates. Those were not the conclaves 
of a disheartened and obsolescent party, but of an army young in 
spirit, and rich in ambitions, full of confidence in itself and affection 
for its leaders. No very notable change of policy was indicated 
at either Conferences, save when the Aberdeen meeting unani- 
mously endorsed the application of the co-operative system to 
agriculture as one of the urgent steps required towards the solution 
of the land problem. To this problem the attention of all 
politicians is being turned more and more. Within the next few 
weeks the Government will probably embark on a great land cam- 
paign. We say the Government advisedly, for we speak things 
that we know when we say that Mr. Asquith in this matter is as 
keen and advanced a reformer as Mr. George himself. 


“ VINDEX.” 





JANUARY. 


INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN 
A NUTSHELL. 


HERE, in cold figures, and in the plain, unvarnished language of a 
real labour man, is the truth about the British labour problem. 

First, let me quote a little of the statistical evidence I have 
compiled, and then call attention to some of the deeper actualities 
and factors beneath the surface of industrial Britain to-day. 

Taking the last fifteen years—a sufficiently long period in the 
life of the average man for changes in labour, wages, and prices to 
affect his disposition to strike, for example—and dividing this 
period into three five-year periods, we have these figures regarding 
wages :— 

Index figures of wages in the five chief groups of industries— 

100 representing the level in the year 1900. Averages: 


1897—1901 +“ ee 95-66 
1902— 1906 ons _ 97.38 
1907—IQII oe «+» 100.70 


That seems to indicate an advance of 5 per cent. in wages. But 
the average workman can tell a different story. Owing to speeding- 
up, whereby men do give amounts of work in less time than for- 
merly, owing to the abolition or curtailment of rest times, the 
increasing casualization of employment, particularly among un- 
skilled labourers, and the larger volume of actual unemployment, 
the earnings of the average workman to-day are less than they 
were ten or fifteen years ago. On the particular question of wages 
Board of Trade statistics are not absolutely reliable. They must 
be read in the light of experience to convey an accurate impression. 
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On other points the official figures may be accepted at their face 
value without question. 

The unemployment figures work out like this:—Average per- 
centage of Trade Unionists unemployed :— 


1897—1901 sae jw 2.85 

1902—1906 ae nee 4.91 

1907—I9QII vi ve 5.89 
Emphasis is given to the fact that unemployment is becoming more 
widespread by the statistics relating to emigration. Here are the 
averages :— 


Average numbers of British and Irish born emigrants from 
the United Kingdom (net balance outward) :— 


1897—1901 ss rae 57,991 
1902—1906 si ore 141,895 
1907—I9QII er ~ 192,292 
Although increasing numbers of our people are leaving us, there is 
more unemployment among those remaining at home. 
Now turn to cost of living. Here are the figures relating to 
bread :— 
Index figures—retail prices of bread in London—100 = 1900. 
AVERAGES. 
1897—1901 ane = 102.9 
1902— 1906 me ons 106.3 
1907—IQII hoe ies 111.2 
Next, beef—figures same basis :— 
1897—I901 ons one 08.8 
1902—1906 a as 102.0 
1907—IQII one sae 108.1 
And bacon :— 


1897—1901 wes nee 101.6 
1902—1906 ~ én 111.4 
1907—IQII ia ae 125.4 


Butter, cheese, eggs, fish, and several other articles are dearer. Petty 
luxuries, such as beer, spirits, and tobacco are also more costly. 
House rents, in sympathy with rates and taxes, have moved up. 
Thus it is plain that the workman is getting worse off, measured 
by the all-important £ s. d. test. 

But that is not all. One of the big factors in the recent labour 
upheavals is what is called “speeding-up.” Another is the in- 
creasing harshness of employers—or, to be more exact, of the 
Managers now employed to represent shareholders. Employers 
are really dying out under modern conditions. Another factor is 
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the politicalization of trade unionism. And these factors, in turn, 
are promoted by still deeper forces, which we must get at before 
we reach the bed-rock bottom of our troubles. Let me explain: 

In the late “nineties” many of our big firms began to Ameri- 
canize their works without lifting wages to the American level. As 
a matter of fact they could not lift British wages to the American 
level without Protection. But let that pass for the moment. The 
Press was teeming with accounts of how much better they did 
things in the new United States than we did in the old United 
Kingdom. Our employers, alarmed by the threats of an American 
“invasion” of cheaply produced goods, feeling the pressure of un- 
regulated Continental competition, and smarting under a growing 
load of municipal rates, set about to adopt American methods of 
hustle and grind in their workshops. Our conditions of labour 
were well-nigh revolutionized. Managers and foremen who had 
never been in the habit of commencing their duties before break- 
fast time were required to be in the shops at 6 am. Supervision 
became more strict. Timekeeping and checking more exact. 
Little liberties, such as smoking and sending out for cans of beer, 
were knocked off. Resting times were abolished. Even conver- 
sation became a crime. Some of our workshops are hells of hustle 
to-day, compared with heavens of rest half a generation 
back. Furnaces are bigger and hotter. Mills run faster. 
Tools are heavier. Appliances need more strength and nerve 
for their manipulation. Shops are more crowded, more 
heated, more noisy, more dusty, and labour is altogether more 
fatiguing and hazardous. Accidents in workshops have increased 
by 100 per cent. Deaths have increased by 50 per cent. Mining 
fatalities have gone up from four to six per working day. Abuse 
and sneers are heaped upon us because we malinger more since 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts were passed. There is truth 
in the charge; but labour’s traducers ought to remember that not 
only are injuries more severe, but that there is far greater need for 
a man to get thoroughly fit and well before he returns to work 
now-a-days. In the docks, on the railways, in the mercantile 
marine, it is much the same—more rush and bustle, more broken 
time, and promotion is slower. The biggest and fastest locomotive 
needs only one driver and one fireman. The largest vessel only 
one captain. 

Now let us dip a little deeper. How comes it that after at 
least two generations of steady progress, down to the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, we have now got, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, pronounced retrogression? Until the late nineties wages 
rose, toil was lightened, work was made more comfortable and 
safe, and cost of living decreased. And we were led to expect 
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continued progress. Now labour is being more hardly driven, 
worse paid, and subjected to more hazards, more taxes, and higher 
prices. Why this change? 

The supreme fact to observe here is that the well-being of 
labour depends upon the welfare of industry. If British industry 
is not flourishing, British labour cannot thrive. And British in- 
dustry is mot flourishing. Our commerce may be vast; our im- 
ports and exports may be prodigious ; our foreign trade may tower 
above that of any other country; but our great productive indus- 
tries—agriculture, metals, textiles, etc—are absolutely failing to 
provide that volume of employment needed by the natural growth 
of population, or to afford that steady rise of wages necessary to 
keep pace with the standard of living demanded by progressive 
civilization. Look at these figures relating to our chief group of 
manufacturing industries—iron, steel, and engineering :— 


Production of Pig iron in millions of tons. Averages :— 
The World. Britain. Germany. U.S.A. 


1880-4 u's 3 4 
1885-9 ua 2 ee 
1890-4 28 7 ore 
1895-9 36 8 Ss 88 
1900-4 43 8 So a. © 
1905-9 es Oe ee BE ce 
IQIO-II SS « DW. ua 


Measured by the employment of labour test, we are going 
backward. In the last two census periods the number of persons 
employed in our three chief groups of productive industry—agricul- 
ture, metals, and textiles—declined by 173 per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation. If we add the mining and building groups, the loss is still 
as large as 67 per 10,000. Counting one worker to represent four 
persons, we find that these five groups of occupations were main- 
taining 268 people per 10,000 fewer in 1901 than in 1881, in spite 
of the fact that 2,000,000 of our people emigrated in the twenty 
years. And since 1901 we have lost further ground, as the above 
figures, relating to emigration and unemployment testify. In agri- 
culture we are going backward. In manufactures we are barely 
marking time. To put the matter in a nutshell, we are importing 
and exporting too much, and producing and consuming too little. 
We import wheat and steel while our agricultural labourers and 
steelworkers emigrate or starve; and we export coal and clothing 
while our poor go fireless and ragged. We cannot live for ever 
by buying and selling—by importing and exporting. We must 
Produce things or perish. But our productive industries are un- 
progressive. Why? 
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Now we come down to the bed-rock truth about “labour un- 
rest.” First, labour is discontented because it is worse employed 
and worse paid than it was half a generation back. Secondly, this 
worsening of the conditions of labour is due to the fact that in- 
dustry is not affording either adequate employment or wages. 
Thirdly—and this is the supreme point—British industry is failing 
to yield adequate employment and wages because it is too heavily, 
and too unfairly, saxed. In the last fifteen years our burden of 
rates and taxes has increased from £200,000,000 to £300,000,000 
a year. Per worker employed, per ton of goods produced, and per 
cent. of profit, the industries of Britain are more heavily taxed than 
those of any competitive country. While this is so, we have no 
protection from the competition of nations much more lightly taxed. 
We could stand a heavy load of taxation at a time when we had no 
formidable rivals, and when ocean transit was slow and costly; but 
now, with keen competitors on every hand, and with the accelera- 
tion and cheapening of ocean transit, enabling our competitors to 
get their goods right into our unprotected markets at little cost, we 
can no longer stand it successfully. Yet, instead of either adopt- 
ing Protection, or lightening our load of taxation, we stick to Free 
Trade for foreigners, and increase our own burden. More taxes 
are wrung out of the food, drink, and tobacco of the British working 
classes than out of those in any other country, and this circum- 
stance, in turn, adds unduly to the cost of living, and stimulates a 
demand for wages industry cannot afford. When to these extrava- 
gant taxes on our workers are added our rates upon property, and 
taxes upon income, we have a load of imposts upon production and 
producers, upon enterprise and labour, not tolerated elsewhere. 
Thus, not only are we handicapped by tariffs abroad, but we are 
hampered by positively exorbitant taxes at home. Meanwhile, 
our markets are open and free to our much more favourably situated 
competitors—competitors lightly taxed and protected. Our rivals 
get the combined advantages of Protection and Free Trade—they 
have light taxes and shelter from outside competition at home, and 
a free market here. We get the combined disadvantages of both 
policies—we get heavy taxes, we get no shelter from outside com- 
petition, and when we send our goods abroad they have to carry a 
foreign tariff. In this system—this policy of remaining a nation of 
Free Traders in a world of Protectionists—lies the chief cause of our 
industrial troubles, and the whole evil is aggravated by more and 
more costly and fantastic “social reforms.” If we could knock 
these facts into the heads of our labour leaders, there would soon 
be a change of policy and an improvement in labour conditions. 

This brings me to another aspect of the “labour unrest.” It is 
important to observe that the recent record of retrogression in 
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labour affairs has coincided with the rise and activities of the 
Labour Party. Workmen have allowed their unions to become 
political associations ; they have sent their leaders to Parliament ; 
union business has been neglected; and the political business has 
been mistaken and mischievous. Our labour leaders have occupied 
themselves with movements and measures detrimental to employers, 
adding to the burdens and multiplying the restrictions on industry. 
It is not sufficient for these gentlemen that British industry has to 
meet keener and keener competition; they never seem satisfied 
save when they are pressing the Government to tax, harass, and 
interfere with our industries, so making it more difficult for these 
industries to treat labour generously. We have got to learn the 
lesson that we cannot go on indefinitely burdening enterprise with- 
out detriment to labour. While our industrial competitive powers 
are being impaired by a growing load of rates and taxes, and by 
Trade Board Acts, Compensation Acts, Eight Hours Acts, and so 
forth, nothing is done to protect industry, nothing to encourage 
enterprise, nothing even to equalize the conditions of international 
competition ; and now the results of our folly—or some of them— 
are manifest in curtailed eniployment, reduced earnings, and 
harsher and crueller conditions. 


T. Goop. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


As Professor Menzies rightly says in the Preface to his com- 
mentary on the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians,’ there 
are various ways in which such a book may be written. It is open 
to us to go a step farther, and to commend very highly the way in 
which the Professor himself has done it. As in the case of his 
valuable work on the Gospel of Mark, he begins his book with a 
complete and lucid introduction to the whole subject, following 
this with the Greek text and his own translation (the latter offered 
“as evidence that he has faithfully studied the text of the Epistle ”) 
on opposite pages, accompanied by ample notes at the foot. Dr. 
Menzies is an admirable guide, and offers his comments and con- 
clusions in ideal form. 


The four sermons collected under the title of “Signs of the 
Times”? (of which, however, the last is devoted to Robertson, of 
Brighton) were well worth collecting and re-issuing in book form. 
They were delivered from the University pulpit in Oxford, and 
Mr. Walker takes his stand on the conviction that early impressions 
are the most permanent—in opposition to the view held by many 
that “it does not really matter what the schoolboy or the freshman 
thinks, because he will have outgrown the crude beliefs of his 
callow years before he has taken his degree.” In either case, the 
comments on things in general contained in this little volume are 
trenchant, and worthy of consideration ; and “the schoolboy or the 
freshman ” will be all the better for having weighed them carefully 
at one time of his life, whatever his subsequent history. 


The Rev. John Gamble prefaces his book on “ Christian Faith 
and Worship ”5 with a brief but interesting criticism of the theology 
of modern sermons, and with a useful statement of the assumptions 


1. ‘*The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians,” By Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, University of St. An- 
drew’s, London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 

2. ‘* Signs of the Times.” Sermons delivered in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. By 
pot er Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, London: Macmillan 
and Co,, Ltd. 

; ‘Christian Faith and Worship,” By John Gamble, B.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Leigh Woods, Bristol. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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underlying his own essays. This clears the ground most admir- 
ably for what is to follow, and is a plan that might with advantage 
be more generally adopted. The sermons themselves are divided 
into four groups, dealing respectively with “ Faith in God,” “ Faith 
in Christ,” “The Hope of Immortality,” and “Christian Worship,” 
and, granted the initial assumptions, are useful and helpful enough. 

Messrs. Macmillan, in passing, are worthy of all praise for the 
neat and handy way in which they are turning out a valuable library 
of theological works. 


“The only defence that a real religion needs is truth, which is 
being revealed more and more, day by day.” This statement is 
probably unexceptionable: the difficulty, of course, is in the recog- 
nition, interpretation, and application of the truth after its revela- 
tion. And at those points the trouble begins all over again. In 
this particular instance, the flower of thought is culled from the 
preface to “ Hellenism and Christianity,”* a book-title which indi- 
cates a theme on which the author claims there is no previous work 
in English written by a Jew. His aim is to inquire into the relation 
between New Testament Christology and the theology underlying 
the creeds and cults of the Hellenistic world in the first century, 
combining with this a comparison of the Messianic doctrine with 
Judaism and the other contemporary religions. In “Rabbinic 
Philosophy and Ethics,” the same writer offers a selection of “ some 
of the most interesting legends, interpretations of Scripture, moral 
and religious parables, and historical narratives, which are con- 
tained in the Talmud and Midrash,” arranged according to their 
subjects. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Evolution of States: An Introduction to English Poli- 
tics," by Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, is not an entirely new work, but an expansion 
of a treatise published in 1900, under the name of the present sub- 
title. As the author explains, “the book makes no pretension to 
being a complete or systematic treatment of political history, or of 
political forms and theories. The object in view from the first has 


4. ‘ Hellenism and Christianity.”” By Gerald Friedlander, Minister of the Wes- 
tern Synagogue, London. London: P. Vallentine and Son’s Successors. 

5. ‘Rabbinic Philosophy and Ethics,” illustrated by Haggardic Parables and 
Legends. By Gerald Friedlander, as above. 

1. ‘*The Evolution of States: An Introduction to English Politics.” By 
J. M. Robertson. London: Watts and Co. 
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been, not the technical anatomy or documentary history of institu- 
tions, but the bringing into light of the ruling forces in all political 
life, ancient and modern alike.” 

The greatest of these “ruling forces” is, as Mr. Robertson 
rightly insists, the economic. Until comparatively recently, this 
force was sadly neglected by historians, but later scholars have 
tended more and more to concentrate upon the economic as the 
key to the right understanding of historic causation, and from their 
works Mr. Robertson has profited as much as his multifarious duties 
permitted. No doubt much still remains to be done before the 
statement of historic causation can reach scientific thoroughness, 
but in the meantime, and as an aid in this direction, Mr. Robert- 
son’s work forms a valuable contribution, and constitutes a marked 
advance in the solution of historical problems. 

Although Mr. Robertson exploits the “economic factors,” he 
does not neglect the psychic. In Professor Lamprecht’s words, he 
seeks “to establish by comparative work in universal history, what 
are the constantly recurring economic factors of each period which 
are so uniformly followed by the development of other higher 
intellectual values.” 

Mr. Robertson is at once an economist of repute, a profound 
thinker, and a keen critic. To these great qualifications are added 


others, which, to the majority of our readers, will be deemed equally 
essential—a rationalist and materialist point of view. 

The work will appeal to a wide circle of students. Those, 
for instance, who are interested in the study of the economic forces 
in ancient history, will turn with delight to such chapters as those 
on Roman and Greek economic evolution. 


“The Ability to Converse,” by Mr. Stanley M. Bligh, may be 
described as a guide to the art of conversation. By conversation 
the author does not mean mere conversational formularies, but the 
discussion of ideas and principles between persons who desire to 
arrive at the truth of some question. Roughly, he defines the prin- 
ciple wpon which the ability to converse may be judged as follows: 
—“ The essential point of the ability to converse is,” he writes, “ the 
discovery of some line on which there is, for the moment, at any 
rate, a harmonious unity of endeavours between all the parties to 
the conversation to arrive at some one end.” The first considera- 
tion, therefore, is the recognition by all parties of a common object, 
which is colloquially expressed by the phrase, “ What do you want 
to get at?” The second requisite is that the object should be dis- 
cussed from one point of view only at one point of time. This 
may be expressed by the lawyer’s injunction, “Stick to the point.” 


2. ‘*The Ability to Converse.” By Stanley M. Bligh. London, New York, 
Toronto and Melbourne. Henry Froude: Oxford University Press. 
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In order to deal systematically with the second principle, Mr. Bligh 
has elaborated his “theory of planes.” Each subject of conversation 
should be confined to one plane at a time, although it may be dis- 
cussed from several or all. For instance, the Franchise for Women 
may be discussed upon the anecdotal, the personal, the scientific, 
the political, the zsthetic, the ethical, or the spiritual plane. Fin- 
ally, an attempt may be made at a higher synthesis, in which the 
arguments for and against the results of each of these discussions 
may be weighed and compared with a view to a general conclusion. 

Mr. Bligh has also something to say on the effect of emotional 
conditions and external circumstances upon the quality of conver- 
sation, the art of listening, and the selection of associates for con- 
versational purposes. In the final chapter he tenders advice to 
those dealing with young and untrained minds. 

This little book will prove invaluable to all who desire to take 
a creditable part in real conversation, and improve their mental 
equipment. 


“Diners A Deux: Memoirs of a Maitre D’Hotel,”5 by S. 
Beach Chester, deals with the “Smart Set,” and the demi monde. 
It consists of short stories related by an Italian waiter who has 
risen to the rank of maitre d’hotel, and who, like Brigadier Gerrard, 
has an over-weening sense of his own importance, his astuteness, 
and his personal courage. The majority of these stories are 
cheerily told. _ The skit on Sherlock Holmes and the French 
gentleman-burglar, Arséne Lupin, although somewhat thin and 
unconvincing in parts, is an amusing piece of writing. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In “Louis XVII. and Other Papers,”! Mr. Philip Treherne 
presents us with half-a-dozen essays, historical, biographical, and 
literary. The title-paper is a brilliant effort to vindicate the claims 
of Naundorff’s grandson to the throne of France. So recently as 
June, 1910, a commission was held in Paris to examine the petition 
of this personage, whose grandfather has been nick-named the 
“Perkin Warbeck of the Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Treherne 
would have us believe that, in 1832, the case never obtained a fair 
hearing ; anyhow, murders attended all connected with certain pre- 


3. ‘Diners 4 Deux: Memoirs of a Maitre D’Hotel.’? By S. Beach Chester. 
London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
o a ‘* Louis XVII. and Other Papers.” By Philip Treherne. London; T. Fisher 
nwin. 
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tenders. The family of Naundorff was acknowledged as Bourbon 
by the Dutch Government, as the inscription at Delft witnesses. 
But, if we may credit the distinguished specialist who treated this 
subject in the chapter of the Revolution in the Cambridge Modern 
History, dealing with the Thermidorian Reaction, the poor little 
Dauphin was slowly tortured to death by his brutal gaolers, who 
acted under the instructions of the Comité de Stireté Générale. “A 
German Visit to England” deals with Baron Kielmansegg, Master 
of the Horse to the Elector of Hanover, who journeyed to our 
shores in 1761. Another essay is devoted to Jacques Casanova, 
Chevalier de Seingalt—amorist, gambler, and author of certain 
scandalous “ Mémoires.” He devoted his latter days to the pursuit 
of black magic. A special interest attaches to Barbey d’Aurevilly — 
“ poseur suprime”—from the circumstance that Oscar Wilde, 
shortly before his death, translated this writer’s “Ce gui ne meurt 
pas.” This is a scholarly and brilliant little volume which is sure 
to be well received by literary epicures. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“A Downland Corner,”! by Mr. Victor L. Whitechurch, is a 
collection of fifteen short stories, exceedingly humorous in the 
classic sense of the term. All will repay perusal—and reperusal— 
but if we were called on to decide as to those which deserved the 
highest encomium, we should single out “Beer” and “ Ancient 
Charities.” The bucolic mind, though slow at grasping reasons, 
however clearly presented, is by nature suspicious. In the latter 
story, the Vicar had called a meeting of his parishioners, and taken 
considerable pains to explain to them how the income of certain 
charities had fallen through the depreciation of land values. At 
the end of his speech a rustic remarked: “We knows as you had 
the money all the toime, Vicar!” 


In “ The Lady Doc,” by Miss (?) Caroline Lockhart, we have 
a story of extraordinary power, dealing with life in French Canada, 
and, at any rate, so far as English readers are concerned, the author 
may be congratulated on having broken fresh ground. In the pre- 
fatory chapter, a boy and girl are discovered abandoned and starv- 
ing on Bitter Roots Mountains. Years pass away, and the girl has 
blossomed into a medical practitioner “of sorts,” having obtained 


1. ‘tA Downland Comer.” By Victor L. Whitechurch. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
2. The Lady Doc.” By Caroline Lockhart. London: T. H. Lippincott 
Company. 
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her diploma from one of those dubious medical institutions that 
were run on commercial rather than scientific lines. Dr. Emma 
Herf had received a scanty education and little technical training, 
but, on the other hand, possessed great and unwarranted self- 
confidence, and a determination to make money. After losing a 
patient through the unskilful performance of an illegal operation, 
she consulted her own safety by a hurried removal to a distant 
township. Soon afterwards she contrives to run a hospital on 
purely commercial lines. There are many sordid features in this 
story, but they are relieved to a large extent by fresh and vivid 
descriptions of life in a semi-civilised community. Among -the 
most arresting personages in this story are Ahdy P. Symes, the 
arriviste; Dago Duke, who spoke five languages when he was 
sober; and Essie Tisdale, who was persuaded into marrying old 
Dubois for his money. There are four coloured illustrations by 
Gayle Hoskins. 

In “Life—The Jade” Mr. Martin H. Potter dips deep into 
the future of England, and conjures up a state of society in 
which, by the subcutaneous injection of an ée/ixir vite, human life 
could be prolonged, it would seem almost indefinitely, barring acci- 
dents, and provided that putrefaction had not set in. This realisa- 
tion of the alchemist’s wildest dream was due to the investigations 
of a Cornish scientist named Raeburn, who, at the moment of 
bringing them to a successful issue, was appalled at the potentiali- 
ties for evil, as well as good, entailed by his discovery. He there- 
upon journeyed to London, accompanied by his beautiful daughter 
Sybil, for the purpose of consulting his kinsman, John Donaldson 
—a distinguished soldier, now Prime Minister, whom the nation, in 
a wave of reaction against a long and ruinous Socialistic régime, 
had virtually created dictator. On reaching London, Raeburn 
found the West End in the hands of an incendiary mob, and heard 
the newsboys shouting, “ Sudden death of the Prime Minister.” His 
examination of the body proved that it was incorrupt, whereupon 
he used the elixir and restored it to life. This event took place in 
1921. Another century elapses, and we see the principal person- 
ages, through the periodic use of this elixir—called “The Gift ”— 
unaffected by the ravages of time. The manufacture of “The 
Gift” was entrusted to the discoverer and his daughter. It had 
been made a State monopoly, and its use interdicted to foreigners. 
Only those whom a rigorous examination by a jury declared worthy 
were allowed to receive it. Pierre de Lange saves Sybil from 
drowning, falls in love with her, and bribes a man who had quar- 
relled with his unfaithful wife, to let him personate him, and thus, 
by fraud, prolongs his life. Mollison—the villain of the story— 
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seeks revenge for having been refused the renewal of his life. 
Meanwhile, great dissatisfaction, beginning with artists and literary 
men, began to prevail, and the drastic legislation against the danger 
of over-population, produced a clerical reaction. “The Gift” had 
in the long run, proved less a blessing than a curse, and, under 
tragic circumstances, its end was ushered in. Much of the love- 
interest centres in the idyllic, but tedious, wooing of Sybil and the 
French “superman.” Mr. Martin H. Potter has produced a story 
of strong human interest, sensational in parts, yet dominated 
throughout by psychological insight and sound economical reason- 
ing. Taken as a whole, “ Life—The Jade” ought to make a wide 


appeal. 





DRAMA. 


The problem which Prof. Emerson Venables sets himself to 
solve in “The Hamlet Problem and Its Solution”! is why should 
Hamlet, after uttering: 


“Haste me to know’'t, that I with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thought of love 
May sweep to my revenge!” 


delay the performance of the act for days and weeks and months. 
though he confesses he has “‘cause and will and strength and means 
to do it,” and though he feels himself exhorted to the deed by 
“examples gross as earth?” There are some four conflicting 
theories to account for this, vzz.: (1) Goethe’s sentimental view (in 
“Wilhelm Meister”); (2) the “conscience” theory; (3) that of 
Schlegel-Coleridge—irresolution springing from the excess of the 
reflective or speculative habit of mind; (4) the Klein-Werder 
theory, which attributes the delay to external causes. This (as 
the author justly observes) “answers the baffling question by an- 
swering it away.” The struggle, according to Mr. Venables, is a 
mora! struggle. He studies the successive stages of Hamlet’s trans- 
forming struggle, the stages of a crucial conflict of motives relating 
to the question of vengeance. In our opinion, Mr. Venables has 
found a satisfactory solution to a question which has exercised the 
minds of critics for nearly two centuries. 


1. ‘The Hamlet Problem and its Solution.”” By Professor Emerson Venable. 
Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Co. 
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